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ACADEMIC  CALENDAR  1967-1968 


FALL  TERM,    1967 

September  14-  15 
September  16-19 
September  16 
September  18 
September  18 
September  19 
September  20 
September  30 
October  4 
October  13 
October  14 

October  15 
November  1 
November  4 
November  8-10 
November  22 
November  27 
December  7 
December  8 
December  9 

December  11-12 


Faculty  Orientation. 

Orientation  for  new  students. 

Registration  for  part-time  and  graduate  students. 

Registration  for  new  students. 

Language  Placement  Test,   8:00-10:00  a.m. 

Registration  for  returning  students. 

Classes  begin. 

Last  day  to  file  application  for  Graduate  Record  Examination. 

Last  day  to  register  or  to  add  a  course. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without  penalty  of  grade  F. 

Last  day  to  file  thesis  and  project  topics  for  students  finishing 

Master's  work  in  June. 
Founder's  Day. 
All  Saints  Day.     Holiday. 
Graduate  Record  Examination. 
Renewal  Conference. 
Thanksgiving  Recess  begins,   5:10  p.m. 
Classes  resume,   8:00  a.m. 
Fall  Term  Classes  end,   5:10  p.m. 
Feast  of  die  Immaculate  Conception.    Holiday. 
Last  day  for  graduate  students  to  file  application  for  modern 

language  examination. 
Final  examinations. 


WINTER  TERM,    1968 


January  2 
January  3 
January  13 
January  13 

January  17 
January  24 
February  12 
March  2 

March  2 

March  9 

March  9 

March  13 
March  14-15 
March  16 


Registration  for  Winter  Term. 

Classes  begin. 

Modern  Language  Examination  for  Graduate  Students. 

Last  day  to  file  diesis  and  project  topics  for  students  finishing 
Master's  work  in  August. 

Last  day  to  register  or  to  add  a  course. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without  penalty  of  grade  F. 

Lincoln's  Birthday.     Holiday. 

Last  day  for  Graduate  Students  to  file  intention  to  receive  degree 
at  June  Commencement. 

Last  day  to  file  in  die  Graduate  Office  rough  -draft  copies  of 
theses  and  projects  to  be  completed  by  May  25th. 

Last  day  for  Graduate  Students  to  file  application  for  Modern 
Language  Examinations. 

Last  day  for  Graduate  Students  to  file  application  for  Compre- 
hensive Examinations  to  be  given  May  6-11. 

Winter  Term  Classes  end,   5:10  p.m. 

Final  examinations. 

Last  day  to  file  application  for  Graduate  Record  Examination. 


ACADEMIC  CALENDAR   1967-1968 


SPRING  TERM,    1968 


March  26 
March  27 
April  6 
April  10 
April  10 
April  17 
April  20 
April  20 
April  24 
May  6-11 
May  11 

May  23 
May  25 


May  30 
June  5 
June  12 
June  12- 
June  13- 
June  14 
June  15 
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14 


Registration  for  Spring  Term. 

Classes  begin. 

Modern  Language  Examination  for  Graduate  Students. 

Last  day  to  register  or  to  add  a  course. 

Easter  recess  begins,  5:10  p.m. 

Classes  resume,   8:00  a.m. 

Graduate  Record  Examination. 

Committee  report  on  dieses  and  projects  due  in  Graduate  Office. 

Last  day  to  drop  a  course  without  penalty  of  grade  F. 

Comprehensive  Examinations  for  Graduate  Students. 

Last  day  to  file  in  die  Graduate  Office  rough-draft  copies  of  dieses 

and  projects  to  be  completed  by  July  27th. 
Ascension  Thursday.     Holiday. 
Last  day  to  file  in  the  Graduate  Office  2  copies  of  completed 

theses  and  projects  for  students  finishing  Master's  work  in  June. 
Memorial  Day.     Holiday 
Mary's  Day 

Spring  Term  Classes  end,   5:10  p.m. 
Final  Examinations.     Doheny  Campus, 
Final  Examinations.     Main  Campus. 
Graduation.     Doheny  Campus. 
Baccalaureate  and  Graduation.     Main  Campus. 


SUMMER  SESSION,    1968 


June  29 
July  1 
August  6 


Registration  for  summer  session. 
Instruction  begins. 
Final  examinations. 


LOCATION  AND  FACILITIES 


THE  COLLEGE 

A  PROFILE,    1967-68 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College  was  founded  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Carondelet  in 
1925  and  received  its  official  charter  from  the  state  of  California  in  the  same  year.  Its 
present  enrollment  consists  of  1200  full-time  equivalent  students  and  its  faculty  consists 
of  approximately  100  full-time  equivalent  members. 

During  42  years  of  existence  die  College  has  attempted  to  keep  pace  with  the  best  in 
changing  educational  trends.  Its  two  campuses  now  offer  a  variety  of  programs  for 
various  types  of  students  with  different  needs. 

In  the  past  two  years  die  administration,  faculty  and  student  body  have  worked  together 
in  designing  a  new  curriculum,  aimed  at  making  a  Mount  St.  Mary's  college  education 
richer  and  more  vital.  The  implementation  of  this  new  curriculum  begins  with  diis 
catalogue. 

AIMS 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College  is  concerned  with  the  search  for  knowledge,  value,  wisdom. 
Because  it  is  Catholic,  because  it  is  a  woman's  college  and  because  its  curriculum  is 
primarily  directed  toward  the  liberal  arts,   it  aims  toward: 

A  developing  intellectual  curiosity,  die  continuing  search  for  truth  both  in  order  to 
fulfill  personal  capacity  and  to  contribute  to  the  growing  sum  of  human  knowledge. 

Christian  conviction  through  deep  and  honest  inquiry.  Such  convictions  should  help 
prepare  those  who  hold  them  for  lives  of  commitment  in  an  open,  secular,  constantly 
evolving  society. 

Growing  freedom  from  the  ignorance  of  narrow  space-time  concerns,  from  the  preju- 
dice arising  from  ignorance,  from  the  selfishness  arising  from  prejudice;  develop- 
ment of  respect  for  the  importance  of  tradition,  of  the  contemporary,  of  the  future, 
to  a  fully  human  life. 

Increasing  power  to  choose  wisely,  through  the  maturing  exercise  of  responsible 
choice  and  acceptance  of  its  consequences. 

Awareness  of  woman's  special  approach  to  the  three  important  areas  of  life:  work, 
leisure,  worship;  work  as  both  service  and  fulfillment,  involving  imaginative  thought 
and  creative  action;  leisure  as  restoration,  communication,  creativity,  joy;  worship 
as  total  creaturely  engagement  with  and  before  the  Creator.  These  three  areas  are 
not  separate  but  act  upon  and  fructify  each  other. 

A  sense  of  community  among  those  concerned  for  truth  and  value:  students,  faculty, 
administration.  This  spirit  grows  from  the  interaction  and  dialogue  among  and 
widiin  disciplines  possible  in  a  small  college,  from  the  mutual  respect  and  growth 
in  power  to  communicate  inherent  in  a  residential  college,  from  die  communal  act  of 
worship  available  for  those  who  wish  to  unite  themselves  to  it. 


LOCATION  AND  FACILITIES 

Main  Campus 

The  College  maintains  two  campuses.  The  Main  Campus  is  located  on  a  fifty- six 
acre  tract  in  die  Brentwood  Hills  of  Los  Angeles.  The  natural  setting  between  mountains 
and  sea,  die  buildings  of  Spanish  Colonial  architecture,  and  the  artistic  landscaping 
give  die  campus  an  atmosphere  of  spacious  beauty,   typically  Californian. 


MOUNT  SAINT  MARY'S  COLLEGE 


Mary  Chapel,  centrally  located  on  campus,  is  a  place  for  communal  worship  and 
private  prayer. 

The  Charles  Willard  Coe  Memorial  Library  contains  more  tiian  90,  000  volumes  and 
provides  up-to-date  research  materials.  It  receives  450  periodicals  regularly  and  has 
audio- visual  facilities  and  seminar  rooms. 

St.  Joseph's  Hall  contains  the  administrative  offices,  classrooms,  a  language  labora- 
tory and  die  Little  Theater.  It  also  contains  laboratories  for  physical  sciences,  biologi- 
cal sciences  and  home  economics. 

The  Humanities  Building,  completed  in  1965,  houses  classrooms,  faculty  and  student 
offices,  a  guidance  center,  a  healdi  services  center,  the  Campus  Center,  bookstore, 
and  special  facilities  for  music  and  art. 

Brady  and  Carondelet  residence  halls  provide  comfortable  accommodations  in  single 
rooms,  double  rooms  and  suites.  Residence  facilities  include  a  diningroom,  recreation 
room,   lounges,   snack  bar  and  laundromat. 

Rossiter  Hall  is  the  faculty  residence  building. 

A  large,   outdoor,  heated  and  filtered  swimming  pool  is  available  for  student  use. 

Transportation  and  Parking 

Public  transportation  routes  do  not  extend  as  far  as  die  College.  Students  provide 
dieir  own  transportation,  either  driving  dieir  own  cars  or  traveling  in  car  pools.  Resi- 
dent students  are  allowed  to  keep  their  cars  on  campus. 
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LOCATION  AND  FACILITIES 


Doheny  Campus 

Mount  St.  Mary's  Doheny  Campus,  opened  in  September  1962,  is  located  on  a  fifteen- 
acre  site  in  historic  Chester  Place  just  west  of  Adams  Boulevard  and  Figueroa  Street 
and  close  to  die  junction  of  the  Harbor  and  Santa  Monica  Freeways.  Chester  Place  is 
one  of  the  last  remaining  private  residential  squares  in  die  city  reflecting  die  early 
history  of  Los  Angeles. 

Hie  mansions  within  die  complex  once  owned  by  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Doheny  have  been 
converted  to  educational  uses,  but  diey  continue  to  reflect  die  elegance  and  serenity  of 
dieir  own  earlier  period. 

Victorian  Doheny  Hall  widi  its  golden -domed  and  marble -paneled  Pompeian  Room 
serves  as  a  historic  setting  for  social  gadierings. 

Fontbonne  Hall,  #10  Chester  Place,  die  administrative  center  of  die  Doheny  Campus, 
also  houses  die  offices  of  die  Graduate  Division,  die  bookstore  and  chapel. 

Medaille  Hall  is  die  library  building. 

Carondelet  Center  is  utilized  for  home  economics  and  die  child  care  programs. 

Three  odier  renovated  mansions  contain  additional  classrooms  and  offices,  facilities 
for  art  and  music  and  a  campus  center.  A  fourdi  mansion  houses  a  pre-school  for 
economically  disadvantaged  children,  a  laboratory  facility  for  teacher  education. 

The  new  St.  Joseph's  Hall  houses  sixteen  modern  classrooms,  science  and  language 
laboratories  and  a  large  auditorium. 

Transportation  and  Parking 

Convenient  public  transportation  to  and  from  die  Doheny  Campus  is  readily  available. 
The  campus  also  supplies  parking  facilities  for  students  who  drive  dieir  own  cars. 
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MOUNT  SAINT  MARY'S  COLLEGE 


DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

1.  Mount  St.  Mary's  Doheny  Campus  offers  two-year  courses  of  study  leading  to 
the  Associate  in  Arts  degree.  The  curricula  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  are  planned 
to  provide  a  two-year  program  in  which  general  liberal  arts  courses  constitute  aback- 
ground  for  specialization  in  art,  business,  home  economics  and  the  liberal  arts.  Further 
information  concerning  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  appears  on  page  28. 

2.  The  Main  Campus  offers  four-year  courses  of  study  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts,   Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts,   Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Science  degrees. 

The  curricula  for  all  bachelor  degrees  on  the  Main  Campus  are  designed  to  allow  for 
study  in  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences  together  with  a  more  specialized  program  in  a 
major  field.  The  specific  requirements  for  a  major  are  designated  by  the  major  depart- 
ment and  appear  in  die  respective  department  listings. 

3.  The  Graduate  Division  offers  courses  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  in 
Spanish  and  Latin  American  Studies,  die  Master  of  Science  degree  in  Education,  and 
the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching.  The  Graduate  Division  also  offers  courses  leading  to 
the  Standard  Teaching  Credential  with  specialization  in  Elementary  or  Secondary  Teach- 
ing.    Furtiier  information  concerning  graduate  degrees  appears  on  page  32. 

PART-TIME  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRAMS 

Advanced  Placement  Programs 

Superior  high  school  students  who  are  recommended  by  their  principals  may  enroll  in 
the  Advanced  Placement  Program  sponsored  by  die  Cadiolic  colleges  of  Los  Angeles.  In 
this  program  high  school  students  may  earn  College  credit. 

Summer  Session  and  Extended  Day  Programs 

The  College  conducts  an  annual  six-week  summer  session  on  botii  campuses  and 
offers  late  afternoon  and  evening  classes  during  regular  session  for  die  benefit  of  part- 
time  students  and  students  desiring  enrichment  courses. 


APPLICATION  PROCEDURE 


ADMISSIONS 

APPLICATION  PROCEDURE 

Applicants  for  admission  to  either  campus  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  should  write 
to  die  Director  of  Admissions  for  application  forms.  They  should  then  forward  die  fol- 
lowing materials  to  the  Admissions  Office: 

1.  Complete  application  form  with  an  application  fee  of  $10.00  which  is  not  re- 
fundable nor  applicable  to  tuition. 

2.  High  school  transcript  for  at  least  seven  semesters  and  die  eighth  semester 
when  completed.  Doneny  Campus  applicants  should  send  two  copies  of  their 
high  school  transcript. 

College  transfer  students  should  request  die  Registrar  of  each  college  diey 
have  attended  to  forward  duplicate  copies  of  dieir  transcripts,  including  work 
in  progress.  Transcripts  submitted  become  die  property  of  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College  and  cannot  be  returned  to  the  applicant. 

3.  Scores  on  die  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  (SAT)  given  by  die  College  Entrance 
Examination  Board  (CEEB).  Arrangements  to  take  tiiis  test  are  made  by  writ- 
ing to  die  Educational  Testing  Service  (ETS),  1947  Center  Street,  Berkeley, 
California  94704,  or  Box  582,  Princeton,  New  Jersey.  Applicants  should  re- 
quest ETS  to  forward  scores  already  on  file  to  Mount  St.  Mary's. 

4.  Three  letters  of  recommendation,   die  forms  for  which  will  be  provided. 
Applicants  are  responsible  to  see  diat  all  these  items  are  received  by  the  Admissions 

Office.  When  all  items  are  on  file,  die  Admissions  Committee  will  evaluate  die  appli- 
cation; and  die  applicant  will  be  notified  of  its  decision  by  mail.  Applicants  who  are 
accepted  will  receive  a  medical  examination  form  to  be  completed  by  dieir  physician. 

Admission  to  Freshman  Standing 

Applicants  for  admission  to  die  College  must  be  graduates  of  an  accredited  high 
school  and  must  have  completed  die  following  high  school  requirements: 

1.  History — 1  unit 

This  requirement  may  be  satisfied  by  one  unit  of  United  States  History  or  by 
1/2  unit  of  United  States  History  and  1/2  unit  of  civics. 

2.  English — 3  units 

These  units  must  consist  of  six  semesters  of  college  preparatory  English  in- 
cluding not  more  dian  one  semester  each  of  public  speaking  and  journalism. 

3.  Madiematics  — 2  units 

These  must  consist  of  two  semesters  of  algebra  and  two  semesters  of  plane 
geometry  or  an  integrated  two-year  course  covering  die  same  material. 

4.  Laboratory  Science— 1  unit 

This  must  consist  of  an  elevendi  or  twelfdi- grade  full -year  course  in  one 
laboratory  science. 

5.  Foreign  Language  —  2  units 

These  must  be  in  one  language.  Any  foreign  language  with  a  written  literature 
is  acceptable. 

6.  Advanced  course  chosen  from  one  of  die  following: 

Mathematics  A  total  of  one  unit  in  an  advanced  mathematics  course  in  addi- 
tion to  the  basic  two-unit  requirement. 

Foreign  Language.  Either  one  additional  unit  in  die  same  foreign  language  of- 
fered toward  die  foreign  language  requirement  or  two  units  of  anodier  foreign 
language. 

Laboratory  Science.  One  unit  of  either  chemistry  or  physics  in  addition  to  die 
science  offered  toward  die  laboratory  science  requirement. 

7.  Electives  to  complete  the  minimum  of  16  standard  entrance  units. 
Applicants  who  have  at  least  a  3.3  G.P.  A.  in  academic  subjects  in  high  school  and 

who  score  a  minimum  of  1150  on  the  CEEB  Aptitude  Tests  or  applicants  who  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Honors  Committee  are  awarded  Honors  at  Entrance.  Students 
from  this  group  will  be  selected  for  participation  in  the  Honors  Program. 
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MOUNT  SAINT  MARY'S  COLLEGE 


MINIMUM  SCHOLASTIC  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 
Four-Year  Programs — Main  Campus 

Applicants  for  the  Main  Campus  must  meet  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Courses  taken  in  the  ninth  grade  need  show  passing  grades  only. 

2.  Courses  taken  in  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  must  show  an  average 
of  B. 

3.  Courses  taken  in  the  tenth,  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades  for  which  the  student 
received  a  grade  of  D  may  not  be  counted  as  satisfying  the  subject  requirement. 

An  applicant  whose  preparation  varies  with  minor  deficiencies  in  subject  preparation 
or  grade  average  from  the  requirements  listed  above  may  qualify  for  entrance  by  earning 
a  sufficiently  high  score  on  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test. 
An  applicant  accepted  with  minor  deficiencies  resulting  from  not  having  studied  a  re- 
quired subject  or  from  having  received  a  low  grade  in  a  required  subject  may  remove 
the  deficiency  in  two  ways: 

1.  By  passing  satisfactorily  the  appropriate  course  in  an  accredited  high  school. 

2.  By  passing  satisfactorily  a  college  course  of  appropriate  content. 

In  eitiier  case,  any  credit  earned  may  not  be  counted  towards  a  degree.  A  deficiency 
of  the  type  mentioned  must  be  removed  before  the  student  can  be  admitted  to  Junior  Year 
standing. 


Scholastic  Requirements  for  Admission  to  Advanced  Standing 

An  applicant  who  has  taken  any  college -level  classes  since  graduation  from  high 
school  must  apply  for  admission  to  advanced  standing.  The  applicant  may  not  disregard 
a  previous  college  record  and  apply  for  admission  as  a  freshman. 

Requirements  for  admission  in  advanced  standing  include  a  cumulative  grade  point 
average  of  at  least  2.25  for  all  college  work  attempted  and  an  average  of  at  least  2.0  for 
the  semester  immediately  preceding  admission  to  Mount  St.  Mary's  College. 

An  applicant  who  was  not  eligible  for  admission  as  a  freshman  may  be  admitted  later 
to  advanced  standing  provided  she  has  completed  at  least  two  full-time  semesters  or 
their  equivalent  at  an  approved  college  or  junior  college  and  has  fulfilled  the  above 
requirements. 

Accepted  applicants  will  receive  transfer  credit  for  courses  taken  at  an  approved  col- 
lege or  junior  college  provided  the  grade  received  was  at  least  C  and  provided  the 
courses  are  comparable  to  those  usually  given  for  credit  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College. 
Courses  in  which  a  grade  of  D  or  lower  was  received  will  not  be  accepted  for  credit. 

Expository  Writing  Placement  Examination — Subject  A 

An  entrance  test  in  writing  will  be  given  to  all  new  students,  (CEEB  Writing  Sample 
may  be  substituted  for  this  test).  This  coupled  with  verbal  scores  on  the  CEEB  Aptitude 
Test,  will  indicate  their  ability  to  express  themselves  in  expository  writing.  Those 
students  showing  weakness  in  written  expression  will  be  required  to  take  English  A, 
Basic  Writing,   a  non-credit  course,   before  enrolling  in  any  other  English  course. 

Foreign  Language  Placement  Examination 

Students  wishing  to  continue  the  study  of  a  modern  language  begun  in  high  school  will 
take  a  placement  examination  to  determine  the  level  at  which  they  will  continue.  Those 
students  who  begin  a  language  need  not  take  the  placement  examination. 

Information  for  Foreign  Students 

Students  from  foreign  countries  are  required  to  present  evidence  of  proficiency  in 
oral  and  written  English,  and  a  guarantee  of  financial  support  during  their  period  of 
study  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,   in  addition  to  the  general  requirements. 
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MINIMUM  SCHOLASTIC  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION 

Two -Year  Programs  — Doheny  Campus 

The  unique  feature  of  the  Doheny  Campus  programs  is  that  admission  is  not  based 
primarily  on  previous  scholastic  achievement,  nor  completion  of  previously  mentioned 
high  school  requirements.  Each  high  school  student  is  given  an  opportunity  to  prove 
her  academic  ability  and  to  develop  her  potential  in  specialized  areas  of  study. 

Doheny  Campus  Admission  Requirements: 

1.  High  school  diploma. 

2.  C  average  in  all  recognized  courses  taken  in  the  10th,    11th,  and  12th  grades. 

3.  Submission  of  SAT  scores. 

4.  Evidence  that  the  student  will  benefit  from  the  program. 

5.  Acceptable  certificate  of  health. 

A  student  who  does  not  have  a  C  average  may  be  considered  for  admission.  If  ac- 
cepted, she  will  be  required  to  take  the  orientation  to  college  course  as  well  as  other 
courses  indicated  as  necessary  by  test  results. 

Placement  tests,  given  to  all  incoming  students  prior  to  counseling,  enable  counselors 
to  indicate  the  number  and  type  of  courses  students  should  take. 
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GENERAL  REGULATIONS -UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAMS 

CLASSIFICATION  OF  STUDENTS 

Full-time  students  carry  three  or  four  courses  per  term. 

Part-time  students  carry  less  than  three  courses  per  term. 

Special  students  take  a  course  or  courses  for  academic  credit  without  following  a 
prescribed  curriculum  towards  a  degree. 

Auditors  attend  class  sessions  regularly  but  are  not  obliged  to  take  class  examina- 
tions.   They  receive  no  credit  for  courses  audited. 


CLASSES 

Sophomore  standing  is  granted  to  a  student  who  has  completed  30  semester  units 
(10  standard  courses),  or  the  unit  equivalent. 

Junior  standing  is  granted  to  a  student  who  has  completed  60  semester  units  (20  stan- 
dard courses),  or  the  unit  equivalent. 

Senior  standing  is  granted  to  a  student  who  has  completed  90  semester  units  (30  stan- 
dard courses),   or  the  unit  equivalent. 


DEGREE  REQUIREMENTS 

Degree  Application 

An  application  for  degree  must  be  on  file  in  the  Academic  Dean's  office  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  term  before  graduation. 

General  Requirements  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  Degree: 

1.  A  total  of  60  semester  units  (20  standard  courses). 

2.  A  cumulative  Grade  Point  Average  of  2.0. 

3.  Two  terms  of  study  immediately  preceding  graduation  at  the  Doheny  Campus,  and 
the  completion  of  at  least  five  courses  in  regular  status. 

4.  The  completion  of  an  acceptable  area  of  specialization. 

5.  The  fulfillment  of  the  American  History  and  American  Institutions  requirements. 

General  Requirements  for  all  Bachelor  Degrees: 

1.  The  completion  of  at  least  129  semester  units  (43  standard  courses)  with  a  Grade 
Point  Average  of  2.0,  (C  average)  for  all  college  work  undertaken. 

2.  Three  terms  of  study  immediately  preceding  graduation  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege with  a  minimum  of  nine  courses.  Regular  courses  in  the  major  must  be 
taken  during  these  last  three  terms. 

3.  A  minimum  of  45  upper  division  semester  units  (15  standard  courses). 

4.  The  completion  of  an  acceptable  major. 

5.  The  fulfillment  of  the  American  History  and  American  Institutions  requirement. 

American  History  and  Institutions 

Candidates  for  a  degree  must  satisfy  the  requirement  in  American  History  and  Insti- 
tutions by  demonstrating  a  knowledge  of  American   history  and   of   the   principles  of 
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American  institutions  under  the  federal  and  state  constitution.     This  requirement    may 
be  met  by  any  of  the  following  mediods: 

1.  Satisfactory  performance  in  a  comprehensive  examination  in  the  field.     No 
credit  is  given  for  this  examination. 

2.  Satisfactory  completion  of  History  17/117. 

3.  Satisfactory  completion  of  odier  courses  approved  by  the  department. 


GRADES 

Results  of  examination,  term  reports,  and  the  general  average  of  die  scholastic 
standing  of  a  student  in  her  entire  course  are  indicated  by  the  following  system  of 
grades: 

Passing:  A,  excellent;  B,  good;  C,  average;  D,  barely  passing;  Cr,  credit. 
Not  passing:  F,  failure;  (inc.),  incomplete,  a  temporary  term  indicating  tiiat  while 
work  is  of  passing  quality,  yet  portions  of  it  remain  unfinished  owing  to  illness 
or  similar  unavoidable  causes.  The  "incomplete"  may  be  removed  in  such  a 
manner  as  die  instructor  may  determine.  The  "incomplete"  must  be  removed 
before  the  end  of  die  following  term  in  residence  or  it  becomes  a  "failure.  " 
Responsibility  for  the  removal  of  an  "incomplete"  rests  with  the  student. 


Grade  Points 

Grade 

Per  Unit 

A 

4 

B 

3 

C 

2 

D 

1 

F 

0 

Cr. 

does 

not 

count 

in 

the  grade  point. 

At  the  end  of  each  term  the  student  will  receive  a  grade  in  every  class  in  which  she 
was  enrolled. 

Students  who  consistently  and  grossly  underachieve  may  receive  grades  of  C/u  or 
B/u  to  indicate  they  are  failing  to  use  their  full  academic  potential.  These  students  may 
apply  for  assistance  from  the  Counseling  Service. 

Students  are  permitted  to  take  two  upper-division  electives  on  a  credit/non-credit 
basis. 


TRANSCRIPTS 

Transcripts  are  issued  on  written  request  of  students  or  graduates.  The  first  tran- 
script is  free;  subsequent  transcripts  are  $1.00  each.  One  week  should  be  allowed  for 
processing. 

No  grade  or  transcripts  of  grades  are  issued  to  those  whose  financial  account  has 
not  been  settled  in  full. 


SCHOLASTIC  REQUIREMENTS 

Attendance 

Regularity  and  punctuality  are  essential  to  the  successful  pursuit  of  study.  Students, 
therefore,  are  advised  that  the  number  and  character  of  dieir  absences  will  be  taken 
into  account  by  instructors  in  determining  academic  grades.  Unless  proof  to  the  con- 
trary is  furnished,  an  instructor  will  assume  diat  an  absence  is  widiout  serious  cause. 
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There  is  no  provision  for  a  system  of  allowed  cuts  and  absences.  In  the  case  of  a 
prolonged  absence  because  of  illness  or  other  serious  reasons,  the  recommendation  of 
the  Dean  is  required  for  die  student  to  be  reinstated  in  class.  Students  may  be  dropped 
from  a  class  for  excessive  absences  when,  in  die  opinion  of  die  instructor,  further  en- 
rollment in  die  class  would  be  of  little  value  to  die  student.  Occasionally,  a  student  is 
excused  from  class  attendance  by  the  Dean  in  order  to  represent  the  college  at  some 
function.  She  should  inform  die  instructors  of  such  excused  absences  and  secure  from 
diem  assignments  for  the  next  class. 

Reports  of  scholarship  are  sent  to  parents  or  guardians  of  all  Freshmen,  and  to  stu- 
dents of  die  diree  upper  classes  at  die  end  of  each  term. 

A  minimum  grade  point  average  of  2.0  is  required  in  the  work  of  the  lower  division 
before  a  student  can  be  granted  junior  standing.  The  same  grade  point  average  is  re- 
quired in  the  upper  division  before  the  student  can  be  graduated. 

Probation 

A  student  is  placed  on  probation  if  she  fails  to  maintain  a  2.0  G.P.  A.  for  all  courses 
undertaken  in  a  term.  A  student  on  probation  must  achieve  a  G.P.  A.  of  2.0  or  higher 
during  die  following  term  in  order  to  be  readmitted  to  regular  standing. 

Dismissal 

A  student  is  subject  to  dismissal  for  die  following  reasons: 

1.  Failure  to  maintain  a  minimum  G.P.  A.  of  1.0  during  any  term. 

2.  Failure  to  maintain  a  minimum  G.P.  A.  of  2.0  during  a  probationary  term. 
The  Academic  Dean  has  the  power  to  dismiss   students  and  to  suspend    dismissal. 

She  may  also  recommend  that  die  Admissions  Committee  reinstate  a  dismissed  student 
on  a  probationary  basis. 

When  extenuating  circumstances,  such  as  prolonged  illness,  account  for  die  student's 
disqualification,  she  may  be  permitted,  on  petition  to  the  Academic  Dean  to  continue  on 
probation  until  the  next  term. 

Enrollment  in  die  College  implies  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  student  to  comply 
widi  die  requirements  and  regulations  of  die  College.  If  die  student  fails  to  comply 
with  these  requirements  and  regulations,  and  if  her  instructors  believe  diat  she  is  not 
able  to  benefit  from  die  opportunities  offered  by  die  College,  her  withdrawal  may  be 
requested  even  diough  she  is  charged  with  no  specific  breach  of  discipline. 

Withdrawal 

Students  who  wididraw  from  the  College  at  any  time  must  file  a  withdrawal  notice 
with  die  Registrar.    Honorable  dismissal  may  be  granted  when  die  form  is  filed. 

Students  who  wish  to  re-enter  must  file  an  application  for  readmission  with  the 
Admissions  Office. 

Grades  in  courses  from  which  a  student  wididraws  without  authorization  result  in  F. 

Examinations 

All  undergraduate  students  are  required  to  take  die  regular  course  examinations. 

Living  Accommodations 

All  students  not  living  widi  parents  or  relatives  must  have  housing  arrangements 
approved  by  die  College. 

Living  accommodations  are  available  in  the  College  residence  halls  or  in  approved 
off- campus  housing. 
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FINANCIAL  AID 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College  offers  financial  aid  by  means  of  full  and  partial  tuition 
grants,  loans,  and  employment  to  students  indicating  promise  of  success  in  college  and 
having  financial  need.  All  aid  applicants  must  submit  a  Parent's  Confidential  Statement 
(PCS)  processed  by  die  College  Scholarship  Service,  Box  1025,  Berkeley,  California  94701 
or  Box  582,  Princeton,  New  Jersey  08540.  Students  may  obtain  a  PCS  from  their  high 
school  or  by  writing  to  one  of  die  above  addresses.  PCS  should  be  mailed  by  February  1 
to  meet  the  March  1  deadline. 

Tuition  Grants  include  General  Competitive,  Art,  Music,  Alumnae,  and  Economic 
Opportunity. 

Loans  include  those  directly  from  the  College,  through  die  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  from  die  Education  Funds  Incorporated. 

Employment  includes  both  on  and  off-campus  jobs  through  College  Service  Contracts, 
Federal  Work-Study  Programs,  and  off-campus  housing. 

For  specific  information  regarding  the  requirements,  description,  and  deadline  for 
each  of  die  above  financial  aids,  please  write  to  die  Admissions  Office  at  die  Main 
Campus. 

Graduate  Scholarships 

Graduate  scholarships  are  available  to  men  and  women  students  who  have  completed 
dieir  undergraduate  work  with  distinction.  Scholarships  permit  full-time  study  and 
cover  all  tuition  charges.  Applicants  will  be  expected  to  file  a  complete  transcript  of 
record  and  scores  achieved  in  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations.  Application  forms, 
availabe  from  the  Director  of  die  Graduate  Division,  are  due  in  die  Graduate  Office 
before  April  1. 

Honors  at  entrance  carry  no  monetary  grants  but  present  to  die  recipient  recognition 
for  outstanding  scholastic  ability. 


COLLEGE  EXPENSES 

Full  payment  of  all  expenses  is  due  on  or  before  registration  day  of  each  term. 
Those  unable  to  meet  diese  expenses  in  one  payment  may  obtain  information  from  the 
treasurer's  office  about  Education  Funds,   Inc. 

Undergraduate  Students 

Tuition  and  fees  for  all  full-time  students  on  both  campuses — per  term    .   .     $360.00 
Part-time  students  (less  dian  3  courses)— per  course 120.00 

Members  of  Religious  Communities 

Full-time  students— per  term 175.00 

Part-time  students — per  course 70.00 

Graduate  Students 

Tuition— per  course 120.00 

Graduate  Record  Examination,  per  test 4.  00 

Thesis  or  Project  Guidance  fee — per  term 25.00 

Comprehensive  Examination 25.00 

Graduation  fee 20.00 
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Special  Fees  to  cover  expenses  of  outside  agencies  or  persons  not  included  in  the 
tuition  charge: 

Student  teaching 

Elementary— 1  1/2  terms 40.00 

Secondary— 1  1/2  terms 30.00 

Studio  Art— per  term 10.00/15.00 

Education  137 — per  term 7.00 

Home  Economics  Child  Development  Laboratory 10.00 

Home  Economics  Home  Management  Laboratory 130.00 

Other  Fees 

Accident  and  Sickness  Insurance — per  year 25.00 

Registration  fee  outside  scheduled  times 3.00 

Change  of  program  after  first  week — each  charge 1.00 

Examinations  outside  scheduled  times 2.00 

Payment  for  private  music  lessons  is  made  directly  by  the  student  to  her  teachers. 

Books  and  supplies  cost  approximately  $150.00  per  year  and  are  sold  on  a  cash  basis 
in  the  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  bookstores. 

Residence  Halls 

Board  and  small  double  room— per  term $350.00 

Board  and  large  double  room — per  term 370.00 

Board  and  single  room— per  term 385.00 

Board  and  single  room  with  private  bath— per  term 400.00 

Charge  includes  cost  of  college  linen  rental  service. 

An  additional  $2.00  per  day  charge  will  be  made  for  residents  during  vacation 
periods.    Meals  are  on  a  cash  basis  during  these  times. 

An  advanced  payment  of  $100  ($7  5  after  the  first  year  of  residence)  is  required  for  a 
room  reservation.  $75  is  applied  to  the  student's  account  for  the  first  term  each  year. 
$25  is  retained  from  the  first  payment  as  a  room  deposit  until  such  time  as  the  student 
discontinues  residence.  Withdrawal  of  reservation  after  August  15  entails  forfeit  of 
reservation  charge.  Rooms  are  reserved  for  the  year  except  in  case  of  graduation  at 
the  end  of  a  term  or  withdrawal  because  of  illness. 

Room  assignments  are  made  in  the  order  of  the  receipt  of  the  reservation  payment. 
Students  already  in  residence  must  pay  the  $75.00  for  priority  in  requesting  a  room. 

Refunds 

The  date  on  which  the  "Notice  of  Withdrawal"  form  for  full  -  time  students  or  the 
"Change  of  Classes"  form  for  graduate  and  all  part-time  students  if  filed  with  the 
Registrar's  office  is  the  date  used  to  calculate  the  amount  of  refund  of  tuition,  and/or 
room  and  board. 

Period  of  time  Refundable 

2nd  week  of  term 75% 

3rd  week  of  term 50% 

4th  week  of  term 25% 

After  4th  week  of  term none 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  on  any  student,  nor  will  a  statement  of  credits  be 
furnished  unless  all  accounts  are  paid  in  full. 
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FOUR-YEAR  PROGRAMS -MAIN  CAMPUS 

CURRICULUM 

The  curriculum  revision  of  1967  aims  at  providing  the  student  with  a  rich  background 
in  die  arts  and  the  sciences  as  well  as  with  intense  study  in  her  major  interest. 

A  common  background  of  intellectual  experiences  during  die  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  furnishes  die  foundation  of  a  liberal  education.  These  experiences  aim  at  die  de- 
velopment of  (1)  die  ability  to  communicate  knowledge  logically,  coherently  and  articu- 
lately; and  (2)  die  ability  to  apply  appropriate  principles  and  techniques  to  particular 
problems  in  die  various  subject  areas. 

During  die  junior  and  senior  years  die  student  is  free  to  pursue  deeper  study  in  her 
major  areas  of  concentration  and  to  take  related  elective  courses. 


DEGREES 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Main  Campus,  confers  the  following  degrees: 

1.  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a  major  in:  Art,  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics, 
English,  French,  History,  Latin,  Mathematics,  Music,  Philosophy,  Political 
Science,  Psychology,  Sociology,  or  Spanish. 

2.  Bachelor  of  Science  with  a  major  in:    Nursing,  Home  Economics,    or  Biology. 

3.  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  widi  a  major  in  Art. 

4.  Bachelor  of  Music. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  DEGREES 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

In  addition  to  die  General  Requirements  found  on  page  16,  the  following  are  specific 
requirements  for  die  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

1.  The  completion  of  a  major  widi  a  maximum  of  15  courses  in  die  field. 

2.  The  completion  of  die  following  courses  or  dieir  equivalent: 

English  1  and  2 

History  10 

Philosophy  5,   20,    110 

Theology  3,     100,  103  (Non-Catholics  may  substitute  a  one-term  course  in 

General  Ediics. ) 
Art  form  course  selected  from  Art  7,  Music  6,  English  6 
Psychology  1 

Two  Social  Science  courses  selected  from  Econ.   19,  Soc.    1,  Pol.  Sci.    10 
Odier  Requirements 

One  Physical  Science  or  Madiematics  course  acceptable  by  die  Depart- 
ment 
One  Biological  Science  course  acceptable  by  die  Department 
Three  Colloquia 

The  demonstration  of  a  certain   degree  of  proficiency    in   a    Foreign 
Language 
Specific  requirements  for  a  particular  major  are  designated  by  die  major  depart- 
ment. 

Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Science  Degree 

See  pages  45,  73,   85. 
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JUNIOR  YEAR  ABROAD 


Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Fine  Arts  Degree 
See  page  41. 

Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 

See  page   79. 

If  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  term  of  her  senior  year,  a  student  of  satisfactory 
academic  standing  is  within  2  courses  of  a  bachelor's  degree,  she  may,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Academic  Dean  and  the  Coordinator  of  die  Graduate  Division  register  for 
courses  which  carry  graduate  credit. 

DECLARATION  OF  A  MAJOR 

Final  declaration  of  a  major  is  not  required  until  die  3rd  term  of  die  Sophomore  year. 
Approval  of  die  Departmental  Chairman  is  required.  Students  who  fail  to  attain  a 
G.P.  A.  of  at  least  C  (2.00)  in  work  taken  in  die  prerequisites  for  die  major  may,  at  die 
option  of  die  Department,  be  denied  die  privilege  of  entering  tiiat  major.  The  student 
must  attain  an  average  grade  of  C  (2.00)  in  all  courses  undertaken  in  die  major. 

'CHANGE  OF  MAJOR 

After  entering  die  junior  or  senior  year,  a  student  may  change  a  major  only  with  die 
permission  of  die  Academic  Dean  and  die  consent  of  die  Chairman  of  die  department  to 
which  die  student  is  transferring. 

PLACEMENT  AND  ACCELERATION 

1.  Students  who  pass  an  Education  Testing  Services  Advanced  Placement  examina- 
tion in  a  given  field  with  a  grade  of  5,  4  or  3  will  be  given  credit  for  an  equiva- 
lent course  provided  diey  are  properly  registered  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College. 

2.  Students  who  pass  placement  examinations  prepared  and  administered  by  Mount 
St.  Mary's  College  are  permitted  to  substitute  a  more  advanced  course  in  die 
same  field. 

TRANSFER  CREDIT 

A  maximum  of  66  semester  units  or  99  quarter  units  for  course  work  taken  in  an 
acredited  junior  college  is  transferrable. 

Credit  for  courses  taken  in  odier  accredited  colleges  or  universities  is  also  trans- 
ferrable provided  diat: 

1.  The  transferred  courses  satisfy  curriculum  requirements  at  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College,   and 

2.  That  die  senior  residence  requirement  is  fulfilled. 
Credit  for  extension  courses  is  not  automatically  transferrable. 

JUNIOR  YEAR  ABROAD 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College  offers  several  possibilities  for  foreign  study  during  one  or 
each  term  of  die  junior  year.  Arrangements  have  been  made  widi  die  following  foreign 
universities  to  accept  students  from  Mount  St.  Mary's  and  to  transfer  dieir  grades:  La 
Universidad  Iberoamericana,  Mexico  City,  Mexico;  Laval  University,  Quebec,  Canada; 
University  of  Vienna,  Vienna,  Austria. 
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Students  who  wish  to  take  part  in  the  program  for  foreign  study  must  obtain  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Academic  Dean  and  the  chairman  of  their  major  department.  They  must 
qualify  by  a  grade  point  average  of  2.  5  (Cj-).  If  they  plan  to  attend  classes  in  which  the 
lectures  are  given  in  a  foreign  language,  they  should  have  sufficient  proficiency  in  that 
language  before  entering  the  program.  To  facilitate  transfer  of  credits  from  foreign 
universities,  students  should  register  their  courses  for  the  year  abroad  at  Mount  St. 
Mary's.  The  fee  for  this  registration  is  $5.00.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  die  office  of  die  Academic  Dean. 


HONORS  PROGRAM 

A  limited  number  of  students  from  the  freshman,  sophomore,  junior  and  senior 
classes  are  eligible  to  become  members  of  the  Honors  Seminar.  Selection  of  members 
is  based  on  the  SAT  score,  grade  point  average  in  high  school  or  college  studies,  capa- 
city for  independent  study,  and  enthusiasm  for  intellectual  discovery.  Final  choice  is 
made  by  the  members  of  the  Honors  Program  Committee  after  consultation  with  the 
faculty. 

The  purpose  of  die  Honors  Program  is  to  provide  intellectual  stimulation  for  die 
superior  student  to  develop  her  ability  to  relate  and  synthesize  learning  and  to  provide 
opportunities  for  a  broader  and  deeper  knowledge  of  various  disciplines. 

The  program  includes  the  Honors  Colloquia,  Honors  classes  and  opportunities  for 
self-directed  and  independent  study. 

DEAN'S  LIST 

The  Dean's  List  is  composed  of  full-time  students  who  have  obtained  a  grade  point 
average  of  3.  3  or  higher  for  the  preceding  term.  To  give  public  recognition  to  scholarly 
achievement,  the  Dean's  List  is  posted  each  term. 


GRADUATION  WITH  HONORS 

Degrees  with  honors  are  conferred  on  students  who  attain  the  standards  of  one  of  the 
following  distinctions,   which  are  based  on  scholarship: 

Summa  cum  laude:  The  degree  summa  cum  laude  shall  be  granted  to  a  student  who 
has  received  a  grade  point  average  of  3.8  or  higher. 

Magna  cum  laude:  The  degree  magna  cum  laude  shall  be  granted  to  a  student  who  has 
received  a  grade  point  average  of  3.  5  to  3.  8. 

Cum  laude:  The  degree  cum  laude  shall  be  granted  to  any  student  who  has  received 
a  grade  point  average  of  3.3  to  3.5. 

ACADEMIC  ADVISEMENT 

Academic  advisement  is  conducted  by  the  student's  major  department.  Academic 
advisors  are  assigned  at  the  time  of  registration.  The  academic  advisor  assumes  re- 
sponsibility for  assisting  the  student  to  select  an  appropriate  course  of  study. 

STUDENT  LIFE 
Student  Government 

All  registered  students  are  members  of  the  Associated  Students  of  Mount  St.  Mary's 
College.  Within  this  body  opportunities  are  provided  to  cooperate  responsibly  in  ef- 
fecting a  co-curricular  program  consistent  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  College. 
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The  Student  Board  assisted  by  Campus  Council  is  the  governing  power  of  die  Associ- 
ated Students. 

Student  Activities 

The  College  recognizes  diat  student  activities  constitute  an  important  part  in  educa- 
tion as  a  preparation  for  life.  Consequently,  provision  is  made  for  a  rich  and  varied 
program  derived  not  only  from  departmental  and  organizational  interests,  but  from  the 
initiative  and  planning  of  die  Student-faculty  Special  Events  Council  (SPEC).  This  com- 
mittee sponsors  a  series  of  lectures,  films,  and  appearances  by  guest  artists  for  die 
intellectual  and  cultural  enrichment  of  die  Mount  St.  Mary's  community  as  well  as  for 
friends  of  die  College. 

Campus  Organizations 

To  foster  interest  in  die  special  fields  which  students  are  pursuing  and  to  supply  die 
broadening  experience  which  organized  discussions  and  planned  programs  furnish, 
various  clubs  have  been  established.  There  are  religious,  service,  departmental,  pro- 
fessional,  social,   and  honorary  organizations  to  meet  the  interests  of  all  students. 

Honor  Societies 

Alpha  Mu  Gamma National  Honor  Society  for  Foreign  Language  Students 

Delta  Epsilon  Sigma,   Beta  Xi  Chapter .  National  Cadiolic  Honor  Society 

Kappa  Gamma  Pi National  Catholic  Women's  Honor  Society 

Lambda  Iota  Tau National  Literature  Honor  Society 

Pi  Delta  Phi National  French  Honor  Society 

Pi  Theta  Mu Service  Honor  Society 

Sigma  Delta  Pi National  Spanish  Honor  Society 

Professional  Organizations 

Student  California  Teachers'  Association Education 

Student  Nurses'  Association  of  California Nursing 

Lambda  Omicron  Chi Home  Economics 

American  Cehmical  Society  Student  Affiliates Chemistry 

Publications 

The  College  has  diree  regular  publications— THE  MOUNT,  WESTWORDS,  and  THE 
VIEW — financed  by  die  student  fee. 

THE  MOUNT  is  a  senior  yearbook  edited  by  students.  It  records  die  highlights  of 
die  scholastic  year  in  pictures  and  presents  a  photograph  and  brief  history  of  each 
graduate. 

WESTWORDS  is  the  College  literary  quarterly.  It  is  student  edited  and  draws  its 
essays,  short  stories  and  poetry  from  writing  classes,  and  from  student,  faculty  and 
alumnae  contributions. 

THE  VIEW,  die  student  newspaper,  is  published  by  volunteer  students  under  a  faculty 
advisor.  Affiliated  with  die  Cadiolic  School  Press  Association  and  die  Associated  Col- 
legiate Press,  the  paper  has  received  bodi  All-Catiiolic  and  All-American  awards.  It 
aims  to  articulate  die  ideals  and  activities  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College. 

STUDENT  PERSONNEL  SERVICES 

Office  of  Special  Student  Services 

International  Students— As  the  international  student  becomes  involved  in  the  educa- 
tional process,  questions  arising  about  various  aspects  of  her  student  life  should  be 
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directed  to  die  Office  of  Special  Student  Services.    Assistance  witii  government  regu- 
lations and  legal  procedures  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar. 

Placement — Part-time  employment  opportunities  ranging  from  child-care  and  tutor- 
ing to  clerical  and  secretarial  work  are  available.  Students  must  register  to  participate 
in  die  part-time  placement  program. 

Career  employment  opportunities  from  a  wide  variety  of  agencies  are  listed.  Repre- 
sentatives visit  the  campus  during  spring  semester  to  interview  and  recruit  interested 
students. 

Vocational  Information — Students  who  are  considering  vocational  or  professional  op- 
portunities are  encouraged  to  consult  die  Vocational  Information  Library.  Information 
about  specific  employers  and  general  career  areas  is  available. 

Financial  Aids — Loans,  grants,  and  fellowships  are  available  to  students  in  varying 
amounts  from  bodi  public  and  private  sources.  Undergraduates  who  need  financial  aid 
to  continue  their  academic  careers  are  encouraged  to  investigate  the  innumerable  op- 
portunities. Students  contemplating  graduate  work  in  all  areas  of  specialization  are 
encouraged  to  investigate  die  variety  of  opportunities  available  to  them. 

Study  Skills— A  library  of  study  skills  aids  and  reading  machines  is  maintainted  for 
student  use.  Individual  assistance  in  areas  of  special  difficulty  is  available.  Classes 
in  academic  efficiency  improvement  are  offered  to  interested  students. 

Catalogue  Library — A  library  of  catalogues  from  otiier  colleges  and  universities  is 
available  for  student  use. 

Testing — Individual  tests  are  administered  in  cooperation  with  die  counseling  serv- 
ice.    Group  testing  may  occur  as  it  is  deemed  appropriate. 

Counseling  Service 

The  Counseling  Service  makes  available  to  students  a  staff  of  professionally  trained 
psychologists  who  are  also  members  of  die  teaching  staff  at  Mount  St.  Mary's.  Students 
(eidier  individually  or  in  a  group)  have  die  opportunity  of  talking  over  with  one  of  these 
counselors  problems  of  concern  in  academic,  personal,  or  vocational  matters  in  an 
atmosphere  of  confidentiality  and  acceptance.  The  goals  of  such  counseling  are  the 
realization  and  development  of  individual  resources  and  increased  self-understanding. 
Psychological  testing  is  also  provided  when  it  is  deemed  appropriate.  Appointments  may 
be  made  at  die  counseling  center  or  by  contacting  die  individual  psychologist. 

Health  Service 

A  program  of  health  services  is  available  on  die  Main  Campus.  On  entering  the 
College,  students  submit  a  form  signed  by  their  parents  or  guardians,  allowing  them 
to  utilize  die  healdi  service  facilities.  The  form  is  provided  by  die  Health  Services 
Office. 

All  students  must  be  immunized  against  smallpox,  dipdieria- tetanus  and  polio.  The 
Healdi  Service  will  provide  these  immunizations  unless  students  present  a  letter  from 
dieir  own  physicians  showing  that  vaccines  were  administered  witiiin  die  twelve-month 
period  preceding  die  students'  entrance  into  college. 

Students  are  also  required  to  have  a  physical  check-up  in  die  summer  preceding  or 
during  dieir  first  term  of  college.  They  may  either  ask  dieir  family  physicians  to  com- 
plete die  Medical  Examination  forms  (mailed  to  diem  with  dieir  acceptance  notice),  or 
they  may  choose  to  be  examined  by  the  College  physicians.  The  College  reserves  the 
right  to  ask  students  to  be  re-examined  if  information  on  dieir  returned  health  forms 
indicates  a  need  for  follow-up  health  care. 

Resident  students  and  students  not  living  on  campus  but  away  from  home  are  required 
to  carry  some  type  of  hospital  and  medical  care  insurance  if  dieyare  not  already  covered 
by  family  policies. 

Students  who  do  not  wish  to  take  advantage  of  die  College  Student  Insurance  Plan  must 
present  written  proof  that  they  are  covered  by  some  odier  insurance  plan.     See  page  20. 
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TWO-YEAR  PROGRAMS -DOHENY  CAMPUS 

PURPOSES 

The  Doheny  Campus  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  offering  high  school  graduates 
an  opportunity  to  succeed  in  college.  It  also  offers  students  die  opportunity  to  assess 
their  abilities  and  potentialities,  and  to  develop  their  capacities  in  general  education 
and  in  special  fields  of  study.  The  College,  likewise,  provides  an  atmosphere  in  which 
students  may  mature  personally,  socially,  intellectually,  and  spiritually,  guided  by  a 
faculty  and  staff  who  are  concerned  about  die  development  of  each  student. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  purposes,  admission  to  die  Doheny  Campus  is  based 
upon  personal  interviews  and  recommendations  as  well  as  on  high  school  grades  and 
test  results.  Students  with  high  school  deficiencies  in  eitiier  grades  or  subjects  may 
wish  to  explore  their  real  abilities  in  this  setting  where  dieir  industry  and  motivation 
may  provide  the  means  for  succeeding.  The  Curriculum  is  kept  as  flexible  as  possible 
in  order  to  meet  each  student's  individual  needs  and  interests. 

Students  enrolling  at  die  Doheny  Campus  will  generally  have  one  of  several  goals. 
They  may  plan  to  spend  one  or  two  years  in  lower  division  study  prior  to  transferring 
to  a  four-year  college  in  a  baccalaureate  degree  program.  On  die  other  hand,  tiiey  may 
wish  to  complete  a  two-year  sequence  of  study,  earning  an  Associate  in  Arts  degree  in 
one  of  several  specialized  programs. 

For  information  on  admissions  to  the  Doheny  Campus  see  page  13. 
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Counseling  Service 

One  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Doheny  Campus  is  its  emphasis  on  strong 
faculty -student  relationship. 

This  is  achieved  to  a  large  degree  by  a  well -organized  academic  and  personal  coun- 
selling program,  through  which  each  student  receives  consistent  personal  attention  in 
the  selection  of  her  college  courses,  in  her  adjustment  to  college  life,  in  her  solution 
of  study  problems  or  of  other  difficulties  which  might  arise. 

Many  freshmen  have  college  plans  which  are  not  at  all  realistic  in  regard  to  their 
ability.  Part  of  the  function  of  the  Doheny  Campus  is  to  allow  the  students  to  try  out 
their  ability  and  adjust  their  plans  accordingly. 

A  Job  Placement  Bureau,  directed  by  a  faculty  member,  provides  vocational  guidance 
and  employment  placement. 

ACADEMIC  INFORMATION 

Specific  Requirements  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  Degree 

The  Associate  in  Arts  curriculum  is  planned  to  provide  a  two-year  program  with 
liberal  arts  courses  comprising  the  central  core  around  which  die  specialized  programs 
are  built.  All  candidates  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  must  take  one  course  in  each 
of  the  following  areas:  English  composition,  literature,  fine  arts,  history  and  logic. 
They  must  take  two  courses  in  theology,  and  must  elect  two  other  courses  from  the 
fields  of  family  relations,  language,  philosophy,  psychology,  science  and  the  social 
sciences. 
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In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  above  requirements,  degree  candidates  must  fulfill  die 
California  State  history  requirement.  (If  a  student  takes  more  than  one  course  in  ful- 
fillment of  this  requirement,  the  second  course  may  satisfy  the  general  requirement 
for  history  or  for  the  social  sciences. ) 

In  addition,  candidates  for  graduation  must  successfully  complete  requirements  of 
their  area  of  specialization. 

Areas  of  Specialization  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  Degree 

Art 

Requirements  for  the  area  consist  of  the  following  courses:  Art  land  2  — Drawing  and 
Design,  Art  3— Three  Dimensional  Design,  Art  4— Painting,  Art  5  — Color,  Art6— Oil 
Painting,  Art  10— Introduction  to  Photography,  Art  11— Introduction  to  Printmaking,  and 
Art  22— The  Human  Figure,  as  well  as  three  courses  in  the  area  of  concentration. 

The  following  areas  of  concentration  are  available:  Ceramics;  Commercial  Design; 
Drawing-Painting- Sculpture. 

Creative  Arts  Program 

The  Creative  Arts  specialization  provides  a  selection  of  courses  in  various  fields  of 
creativity.  Students  receive  guidance  in  choosing  a  program  that  is  stimulating  and 
interesting  to  them. 

In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree,  students  in 
Creative  Arts  select  courses  from  the  following  areas:  art,  dance,  drama,  humanities, 
music,  speech  and  writing. 

Home  Economics 

The  Home  Economics  curriculum  combines  a  liberal  arts  program  with  an  emphasis 
on  die  home  and  family.  This  curriculum  is  recommended  for  students  who  desire  a 
home  economics  background  for  full-time  homemaking. 

The  students  desiring  an  emphasis  in  Home  Economics  will,  widi  the  aid  of  an  aca- 
demic counselor,  select  courses  which  satisfy  her  needs  and  interests.  Psych.  1  — 
General  Psychology,  is  required  of  all  students  in  this  program,  in  addition  to  the  liberal 
arts  courses  required  of  all  students  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree. 

A  program  within  the  Home  Economics  curriculum  is  that  leading  to  the  certificate 
of  the  Child  Care  Teacher.  Upon  completion  of  the  basic  liberal  arts  requirement  and 
courses  in  the  Pre-School  Child  and  General  Psychology,  students  are  eligible  to  take 
the  Civil  Service  Examination  for  work  in  the  Los  Angeles  Early  Childhood  Education 
Centers. 

Students  in  the  Airline  Hostess  program,  in  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  require- 
ments for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree,  take  the  following  courses:  Hist.  25  — Cultural 
and  Historical  Geography,  H.  E.  36 — The  Pre-School  Child,  H.  E.  5  — Food  Management, 
H.  E.  25 — Clothing  Design  and  Selection  in  Modern  Living,  H.  E.  38  —  Family  Relations, 
Psych.  1 — General  Psychology,  and  a  speech  course.  Upon  acceptance  by  the  airline  to 
which  they  have  applied,  students  will  also  receive  the  intensive  training  given  by  the 
airlines  to  new  hostesses. 

Humanities  Program 

The  Humanities  Program  is  designed  to  acquaint  students  with  the  liberal  arts  through 
an  intelligent  study  of  the  western  cultural  heritage.  Integrated  core  classes,  oppor- 
tunities for  creative  expression  and  participation  in  cultural  events  are  part  of  the  de- 
sign. Seminar  trips  to  New  York  City,  Mexico  City  and  Europe  also  form  part  of  the 
program. 

In  addition  to  general  requirements  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree,  the  Humanities 
students  take  a  sequence  of  two  integrated  courses:  Hum.  10 — Great  Moments  in  die 
Western  Tradition,  and  Hum.  15  — Revolution  and  Tradition.  They  also  elect  other 
courses  in  fields  of  particular  interest  to  them. 
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Liberal  Arts 

The  liberal  arts  area  of  specialization  allows  a  great  deal  of  flexibility  in  choice  of 
courses.  Many  of  the  students  planning  to  transfer  to  four-year  degree  programs  in 
other  colleges  take  their  Associate  in  Arts  degrees  in  this  area. 

In  addition  to  taking  courses  required  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree,  the  students 
are  helped  to  select  electives  which  would  either  fulfill  requirements  for  the  four-year 
program  which  they  are  planning  to  take,  or  provide  a  structured  program  within  their 
field  of  interest. 

Secretarial  Science 

Candidates  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  in  Secretarial  Science  are  required  to 
take  S.S.  6ABC — Transcription  and  Secretarial  Procedures,  S.S.  30  —  Secretarial  Ac- 
counting, S.  S.  44— Personal  Finance,  S.S.  60— Principles  of  Economics,  and  to  pass 
proficiency  examinations  in  shorthand  and  typing. 

Candidates  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  in  Liberal  Arts  with  Secretarial  Science 
Skills  are  also  required  to  take  S.S.  6 ABC  — Transcription  and  Secretarial  Procedures, 
and  to  pass  proficiency  examinations  in  shorthand  and  typing. 

Candidates  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  with  a  specialization  in  clerical  office 
procedures  take  the  following  courses:  S.  S.  3— Advanced  Typewriting,  S.S.  12— Office 
Machines  and  Filing,  S.S.  20 — Introduction  to  Data  Processing,  and  S.  S.  22 — Record- 
keeping and  Office  Reception.   They  must  also  pass  a  proficiency  examination  in  typing. 

Candidates  for  the  Associate  in  Arts  degree  with  a  specialization  as  medical  clerk- 
typists  take  the  following  courses:  S.S.  3,  12,  and  22  as  listed  above;  S.  S.  26  — Orien- 
tation to  Medical  Office  Procedures,  S.S.  27— Medical  Field  Experience,  Soc.  1  — Soci- 
ological Perspectives,  one  course  in  biological  science.  In  addition  they  must  pass  a 
proficiency  examination  in  typing. 

Placement  tests  will  be  given  to  students  who  have  had  typewriting  and  shorthand  in 
high  school.  Students  who  take  the  beginning  courses  in  typewriting  and  shortiiand  will 
not  receive  credit  if  they  have  had  one  or  more  years  of  instruction. 
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STUDENT  LIFE 

The   students'  personal  and  social  development  is   one  of  die  major  concerns  of  die 
faculty  and  administration.     Opportunities   to  grow  in  leadership  are  offered  through 
student  body  and  class  government.     Social,   cultural  and  intellectual  exchanges    with 
other  colleges  and  universities  provide  a  stimulating  co-curricular  program. 
Organizations  on  campus  are: 

Executive  Board,    composed    of    student  body  officers,   class  officers,     club    and 

committee  presidents. 

Legislature,  a  coordinating  board  of  elected  class  representatives. 

Delta  Theta  Chi,  honorary  service  sorority. 

Cultural  Affairs  Committee,  which  coordinates  die  Convocation  Series  and  odier 

cultural  events  on  campus. 

Red  Cross,  a  unit  of  die  Red  Cross  College  Board. 

Art  Club,   which  hostesses  opening  night  receptions  for  art  exhibits  in  die  Doheny 

Campus  Fine  Arts  Gallery. 
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GRADUATE  DIVISION 

HISTORY 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College  was  empowered  in  1925  by  the  charter  of  foundation  granted 
by  die  State  of  California  to  confer  such  degrees  in  the  arts  and  sciences  as  are  usually 
conferred  by  colleges  in  die  UnitedStates.  Since  1929  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  has  been 
authorized  by  die  California  State  Department  of  Education  to  give  the  requisite  prepara- 
tion and  to  recommend  students  for  elementary  and  secondary  teaching  credentials. 

OBJECTIVES 

The  Graduate  Division  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  College  extends  and  deepens  the  work  of 
the  undergraduate  departments  by  offering  to  qualified  men  and  women  the  opportunity 
to  pursue  advanced  courses. 

ORGANIZATION 

The  Graduate  Division  is  organized  under  the  administration  of  the  Academic  Dean, 
the  Coordinator  of  the  Graduate  Division,  and  the  Graduate  Council.  The  Coordinator 
is  the  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  Council. 

The  Graduate  Council  has  general  supervision  over  those  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  College  which  concern  graduate  work  and  advanced  degrees.  It  determines  the 
qualifications  for  membership  in  the  Graduate  Division  faculty  and  approves  all  courses 
taken  for  graduate  credit. 

All  programs  in  the  College  beyond  the  bachelor's  degree  are  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Graduate  Division. 


FIELDS  OF  GRADUATE  STUDY 

The  Graduate  Division  offers  work  leading  to  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Spanish,  the 
Master  of  Arts  in  Latin  American  Studies  with  a  specialization  in  literature,  the  Master 
of  Arts  in  Teaching  with  a  major  in  English,  History,  or  Spanish,  the  Master  of  Science 
in  Education,  and  the  Master  of  Science  in  Education  with  a  specialization  in  Supervision 
and  Administration. 

The  Department  of  Education  offers  courses  which  qualify  the  student  for  the  Stan- 
dard Teaching  Credential,  with  specialization  in  Elementary  Teaching  or  Secondary 
Teaching,  and  for  the  Standard  Supervision  Credential. 

ADMISSION  TO  THE  GRADUATE  DIVISION 

Students  may  apply  to  the  Graduate  Division  for  classified,  credential,  or  unclassified 
status. 

Classified  Status.  A  student  who  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  or  its  equivalent  from  an 
accredited  college  or  university  is  eligible  for  admission  to  classified  status,  by  which 
he  signifies  his  intention  to  pursue  a  master's  degree  program.  The  student's  previous 
academic  record  must  give  evidence  of  the  ability  and  preparation  necessary  for  suc- 
cessfully pursuing  graduate  study. 

In  die  event  that  the  applicant's  undergraduate  record  does  not  include  all  the  requi- 
site courses  or  a  satisfactory  average,  he  may  be  obliged  to  take  supplementary  under- 
graduate work  to  fulfill  the  requisites  of  his  major  department.  This  demand  for  ad- 
ditional prerequisites  should  not  be  interpreted  as  prejudicial  to  the  college  previously 
attended  by  the  applicant. 
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Admission  to  classified  status  is  approved  by  the  Coordinator  of  the  Graduate  Divi- 
sion or  by  die  Graduate  Council.  The  applicant's  status  is  tentative  until  formal  approval 
is  given;  notice  of  this  action  is  sent  directly  to  the  applicant  as  soon  as  possible. 

Admission  to  the  Graduate  Division  does  not  constitute  advancement  to  candidacy  for 
the  master's  degree. 

At  least  one  month  before  the  applicant  plans  to  begin  graduate  work  the  following 
should  be  in  the  Graduate  Office: 

1.  Application*  and  application  fee. 

2.  Medical  certificate* 

3.  Three  letters  of  recommendation*  from  college  instructors  and/or  administra- 
tors who  have  had  ample  opportunity  to  judge  the  applicant's  academic  qualifi- 
cations. 

4.  Two  official  transcripts  of  all  previous  college  work,  both  undergraduate  and 
graduate,   sent  directly  by  the  particular  institutions. 

5.  Scores  for  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations  — Aptitude  Test  and  Advanced 
Test  in  the  major  field  to  be  pursued. 

*Forms  are  obtained  from  the  Graduate  Office. 


Applicants  for  classified  status  who  have  not  taken  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations 
may  be  admitted  to  unclassified  status  provided  they  take  die  Aptitude  Test  during  the 
first  term  of  study  and  the  Advanced  Test  before  completing  twelve  semester  hours  of 
work.  Work  completed  during  the  term  of  classification  is  considered  to  be  completed 
in  classified  status.  Application  blanks  for  the  Graduate  Record  Examinations  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Graduate  Office  or  directly  from  Educational  Testing  Service,  1947 
Center  Street,   Berkeley,   California  94704. 
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The  Graduate  Record  Examinations  will  not  replace  other  records  of  achievement  as 
a  basis  for  admission,  but  they  will  offer  additional  evidence  concerning  the  qualifica- 
tions of  students  desiring  to  undertake  graduate  work. 

The  applicant  should  arrange  for  a  personal  interview  with  the  major  department 
graduate  adviser. 

Credential  Status.  A  student  who  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited  col- 
lege or  university  and  who  fulfills  die  Department  of  Education  requirements  is  eligible 
to  become  a  candidate  for  a  teaching  credential.  The  applicant  should  fill  out  an  ad- 
mission form  for  credential  status  and  file  it  in  the  Graduate  Office. 

Unclassified  Status,  A  student  who  holds  a  bachelor's  degree  from  an  accredited 
college  or  university  is  eligible  for  admission  to  unclassified  status.  He  may  take 
eitiier  undergraduate  courses  in  subjects  of  his  special  interest  or  graduate  courses 
for  which  he  is  qualified.  The  applicant  should  fill  out  an  admission  form  for  un- 
classified status  and  file  it  in  die  Graduate  Office. 

Unclassified  students  are  expected  to  conform  to  the  prevailing  standards  of  scholar- 
ship and  attendance.  If  an  unclassified  student  should  later  alter  his  decision  and  be- 
come an  applicant  for  a  degree,  only  that  work  may  be  accepted  for  classified  status 
which  statisfies  the  requirements  of  the  program  the  student  is  entering,  and  which 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  department  and  the  Graduate  Council. 

SCHOLASTIC  REGULATIONS 

Credit  Limit.  The  number  of  semester  hours  of  work  taken  in  the  respective  terms 
or  summer  sessions  shall  be  determined  by  consultation  with  the  departmental  advisers. 
Students  normally  carry  nine  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  during  a  regular  term  and 
six  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  during  the  summer  session. 

Grades.     Grades  for  courses  in  the  Graduate  Division  are  indicated  by  the  following: 

A  —  Excellent  F  —  Failure 

B  —Good  I  —Incomplete 

C— Acceptable 
The  average  for  all  work  presented  for  an  advanced  degree  must  be  at  least  B  grade. 
A  course  in  which  an  unsatisfactory  grade  has  been  received  must  be  repeated.  To 
secure  graduate  credit  for  an  upper  division  course  permitting  such  credit,  the  student 
must  obtain  a  grade  of  B  or  better.  An  incomplete  which  is  not  removed  by  the  end  of 
the  following  term  will  automatically  become  a  failure.  No  incompletes  are  given  in 
summer  session. 

Transfer  of  Credit.  In  general,  all  work  for  the  master's  degree  must  be  done  in 
residence  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College.  A  maximum  of  six  semester  hours,  however, 
may  be  accepted  from  a  recognized  graduate  school  provided  the  courses  fulfill  certain 
conditions.  Petition  for  such  transfer  should  be  made  when  the  student  has  been  admitted 
to  classified  status.  Special  policies  govern  transfer  of  credit  for  courses  in  die  Co- 
operative Graduate  Program  sponsored  by  Mount  St.  Mary's  College,  Immaculate  Heart 
College,  and  Loyola  University. 

Graduate  Study  in  Summer  Session.  The  Graduate  Division  offers  summer  session 
programs  which  will  usually  enable  the  student  to  complete  his  work  for  the  master's 
degree  in  five  summers.  Graduate  students  in  the  summer  session  are  subject  to  the 
same  scholastic  requirements  as  those  in  the  regular  academic  year. 

Seniors  and  Graduate  Study.  If  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  his  senior  year, 
a  student  of  satisfactory  academic  standing  is  within  six  semester  hours  of  a  bachelor's 
degree,  he  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Academic  Dean  and  the  Coordinator  of  the 
Graduate  Division,  register  for  courses  which  carry  graduate  credit.  No  graduate 
credit  will  be  given  retroactively  for  work  taken  in  excess  of  bachelor's  degree  require- 
ments. 
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Foreign  Students.  In  addition  to  the  general  requirements  for  admission  to  die 
Graduate  Division,  students  from  foreign  countries  are  required  to  present  evidence  of 
proficiency  in  oral  and  written  English,  and  a  guarantee  of  financial  support  during 
their  period  of  study  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College.  Further  details  will  be  found  in 
INFORMATION  FOR  PROSPECTIVE  STUDENTS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTRIES  which  will 
be  sent  upon  request  from  the  Graduate  Office. 

GENERAL  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  MASTER'S  DEGREE 

Courses  and  hours  of  credit.  Since  degrees  are  awarded  for  attainment  in  scholar- 
ship, any  quantitative  requirements  stated  below  must  be  considered  as  minimum  stan- 
dards. 

Twenty-four  semester  hours  of  course  work  are  required  for  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  when  the  student  elects  to  write  a  diesis;  diirty  semester  hours,  when  he  elects 
a  comprehensive  examination. 

Thirty  semester  hours  of  course  work  are  required  for  die  degrees  of  Master  of 
Science  in  Education  and  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching. 

The  student's  program  should  be  so  organized  as  to  form  an  integrated  area  of  study. 
The  program  will  be  directed  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  graduate  studies  in  the 
major  department,   and  approved  by  die  Coordinator  of  the  Graduate  Division. 

While  all  of  the  work  counted  toward  die  master's  degree  must  be  of  distinctly  ad- 
vanced character,  the  courses  need  not  all  be  taken  from  the  200  level.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  graduate  adviser  in  the  major  field  and  the  Coordinator  of  the  Graduate 
Division,  upper  division  courses  suitable  for  a  well-rounded  program  may  be  included 
provided  that  die  student  registers  for  graduate  credit  in  advance  and  earns  at  least  a 
B  grade  in  diem.  The  proportion  of  such  courses  diat  may  be  included  in  a  given  pro- 
gram may  not  exceed  twelve  semester  hours. 

No  graduate  credit  is  allowed  for  work  completed  in  correspondence  courses.  Gradu- 
ate credit  for  extension  courses  is  allowed  only  with  the  approval  of  the  department  and 
die  Graduate  Council. 

Residence  and  Time  Limit.  All  courses  toward  die  master's  degree  should  ordi- 
narily be  taken  in  residence  at  Mount  St.  Mary's  College.  The  minimum  time  of  resi- 
dence for  die  degree  is  three  terms,  or  one  term  and  three  summer  sessions,  or  two 
terms  and  one  summer  session,   or  four  summer  sessions. 

The  degree  must  ordinarily  be  earned  within  five  consecutive  years  or  nine  consecu- 
tive summer  sessions;  credit  will  not  be  granted  for  work  extending  beyond  diese  limits. 
Any  term  or  summer  session  in  which  die  student  fails  to  register  in  the  Graduate  Divi- 
sion is  included  in  diese  limits. 

Students  may  work  concurrently  toward  a  master's  degree  and  a  secondary  creden- 
tial. Such  a  combined  objective  will  generally  require  more  total  credit  hours  and  longer 
residence. 

Candidacy.  Students  must  initiate  an  Application  for  Admission  to  Candidacy.  Forms 
are  available  in  die  Graduate  Office.  To  be  eligible  for  candidacy  for  the  master's  de- 
gree,  students  must  have: 

1.  Attained  classified  status. 

2.  Completed  twelve  semester  hours  of  graduate  work  widi  a  satisfactory  average. 

3.  Had  dieir  diesis  or  project  topic,    or  examination  areas  (as  required  by  die 
department)  approved. 

Written  notice  of  die  above  approval  and  advancement  to  candidacy  will  be  sent  to  die 
student  directly  from  die  Graduate  Office. 

Thesis.  Candidates  for  die  Master  of  Arts  may  elect  to  write  a  diesis  under  die 
direction  of  a  major  professor.  This  diesis  provides  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to 
obtain  first-hand  experience  in  research  mediods  under  competent  direction.  The  topic 
for  the  thesis  should  be  limited  in  scope  and  give  evidence  of  die  student's  ability  to 
organize  knowledge,  to  analyze  critically,  and  to  present  die  results  in  a  readable  and 
accurate  form. 
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A  brief  description  of  the  topic  and  of  the  proposed  method  of  investigation  must 
accompany  each  thesis  topic  presented  to  the  Graduate  Council  for  approval.  The 
diesis  should  be  registered  for  as  a  regular  course  (295)  any  semester  after  admission 
to  candidacy. 

The  candidate  must  present  his  completed  diesis  to  his  major  professor  not  later 
tiian  die  date  established  in  the  current  academic  calendar.  It  must  be  approved  by  his 
diesis  committee;  dien  be  typed  according  to  the  prescribed  form.  Two  copies  must  be 
filed  with  die  Coordinator  of  the  Graduate  Division  at  least  one  week  before  the  date  on 
which  die  degree  is  to  be  conferred.  Specific  directions  regarding  die  format  and  typ- 
ing of  dieses  may  be  obtained  from  die  Graduate  Office. 

Project.  Candidates  for  die  Master  of  Science  in  Education  are  required  to  present 
a  project,  a  field  study  in  die  area  of  descriptive  research.  The  procedure  for  die 
presentation  of  die  project  is  the  same  as  outlined  for  the  diesis. 

Examination.  Candidates  for  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  are  required  to  take  an 
examination  at  die  completion  of  dieir  course  work;  candidates  for  die  Master  of  Arts 
may  elect  such  an  examination  in  place  of  a  thesis.  This  examination  may  not  be  taken 
more  dian  twice,  and  the  time  limit  between  the  two  attempts  will  be  determined  by  die 
Coordinator  of  the  Graduate  Division  in  consultation  with  die  major  department. 

Application  for  degree.  Candidates  must  file  a  formal  application  for  the  master's 
degree  at  the  Graduate  Office.  The  final  date  for  this  application  may  be  found  in  die 
spring  schedule  of  classes. 

Commencement.  Candidates  upon  whom  degrees  are  to  be  conferred  are  required 
to  be  present  at  Commencement  unless  specially  excused  by  die  Coordinator  of  die 
Graduate  Division. 

Student  Responsibility.  Responsibility  for  complying  at  the  proper  time  widi  regu- 
lations and  procedures  rests  with  the  student.  The  written  authorization  of  die  Co- 
ordinator of  die  Graduate  Division  is  required  for  any  exception  to  printed  regulations. 

MASTER'S  DEGREE  PROGRAMS 

The  Master  of  Arts.  Twenty-four  semester  hours  of  course  work  and  a  thesis,  or 
thirty  semester  hours  and  a  comprehensive  examination. 

A.  The  Master  of  Arts  in  Spanish. 

Prerequisites.     A  major  in  Spanish,  or  the  equivalent,  including  Span.    109,    122, 
124,    127,    129,  and  132. 

Required  Courses.    Span.  115  or  118;  262;  Hist.  160;  one  course  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can Literature;   and  one  course  from  each  of  the  following  groups:    Span.   227, 
228,   230,   231,   or  232;  264A,  B,   C  or  D;  272A,  B,   C,  or  D.  * 
*Electives  are  to  be  chosen  from  these  groups. 

B.  The  Master  of  Arts  in  Latin  American  Studies  with  a  Specialization  in  Literature. 
Prerequisites.    Same  as  above. 

Required  Courses.    Span.    115  or  118;  two  courses  in  Latin  American  History; 

one  course  in  Spanish   Literature;  and  one  course  from  each  of    the  following 

groups:     Span.   239,   240,   278A,    278B,   278C,   or  278D;   280A,  B,   C,   or  D;  290A, 

B,   C,   D,  or  E.* 

*  Electives  are  to  be  chosen  from  diese  groups. 
The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching.  Eighteen  semester  hours  of  course  work  in  one  of 
die  following  major  fields  and  twelve  semester  hours  in  Education,  for  those  already 
holding  a  teaching  credential  (Plan  A);  six  to  eleven  additional  semester  hours  for  those 
pursuing  a  teaching  credential  along  with  the  MAT  (Plan  B);  an  examination  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  program. 

A.    The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  with  a  Major  in  English. 

Prerequisites  in  English.     A  major  in  English,   or  die  equivalent,   including  Eng. 

105,    155,   and  a  course  in  Speech. 

Required  Courses  in  English.     Eng.   110,    213,    270,    and  three  selections  from 

courses  in  Language  and  Speech  and/or  Literature. 

Prerequisite  in  Education.     Educ.    171  or  an  equivalent  course. 
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B. 


Required  Courses  in  Education. 

Plan  A.     For  those  who  hold  a  Standard  Teaching  Credential. 

Educ.   201,   202,   or  203,   and  two  elective  courses. 
Plan  B.     For  diose  pursuing  the  Standard  Teaching  Credential  along  with  the 
MAT. 

Elementary.     Educ.    136,    137 ABC,   206,   and  335AB. 
Secondary.     Educ.    172,    173,   206,   377,   and  one  elective. 
Examination.     An  oral  examination  in  the  major  field. 
The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  with  a  Major  in  History. 

Prerequisites  in  History.     A  major  in  history,  or  the  equivalent,   including  Hist. 
101  and  198. 
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Required  Courses  in  History.     Hist.   293;  three  selections  from  upper  division 
courses  that  may  carry  graduate  credit;  and  two  selections  from  graduate  semi- 
nars, with  the  approval  of  the  graduate  adviser. 
Prerequisites  and  Required  Courses  in  Education.      Same    as    for    the    MAT    in 

English. 

Examination.    A  written  examination  in  an  area  not  previously  covered  by  course 

work,   die  preparation  for  which  is  largely  on  the  student's  own  initiative. 

The  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  with  a  Major  in  Spanish,, 

Prerequisites  in  Spanish,     A  major  in  Spanish,   or  the  equivalent,  including  Span. 

109,    122,    124,    127,    129,   and  132. 

Required  Courses  in  Spanish.      Span.    115  or   147,    118,   292,   and  three    courses 

from  die  groups  in  die  Master  of  Arts  program. 

Prerequisites  and  Required  Courses  in  Education.       Same    as    for    the    MAT    in 

English. 

Examination.     An  oral  and/or  written  examination  in  the  major  field. 


The  Master  of  Science  in  Education.    Thirty  to  thirty-four  semester  hours  of  course 
work,   together  with  a  project  and  field  work. 

A.  The  Master  of  Science  in  Education  with  a  Specialization 
in  Supervision  and  Administration. 

Prerequisites: 

1.  Standard  Teaching  Credential  (including  a  fifdi  year)  or  the  equivalent. 

2.  Five  years  of  successful  teaching  experience. 

3.  Twelve  semester  hours  of  upper  division  courses  in  education  including 
courses  in  Philosophy  or  Principles  of  Education,  Educational  Psychology, 
Educational  Measurement  or  Guidance,  Curricula,  and  Foundations  of  Edu- 
cation. 

4.  Approval  by  the  staff  selection  committee  in  supervision-administration. 

5.  Verification  of  personal  qualifications  and  characteristics  by  two  persons 
associated  with  the  applicant  in  supervisory  or  administrative  capacities 
widiin  five  years  immediately  preceding  application. 

6.  An  undergraduate  major  in  an  academic  subject,  for  those  specializing  in 
administration. 

Requirements:  Eighteen  to  twenty -two  semester  hours  in  Education  including 
Educ.  200,  201,  204  or  205,  212  or  213,  215,  216  or  217,  295,  and298(Ed.  298 
may  be  waived  for  one  year  of  full-time  supervisory  and/or  administrative  serv- 
ice in  the  schools). 

Twelve  semester  hours  of  courses  carrying  graduate  credit  in  an  academic  sub- 
ject matter  area  or  areas.  If  the  student  has  completed  some  of  the  semester 
hours  for  this  requirement  during  his  fifth-year  credential  work  or  other  gradu- 
ate work,  he  may  choose  elective  courses  to  complete  the  total  of  30-34  semester 
hours.  Electives  are  selected  in  consultation  with  the  education  adviser  in  co- 
operation witii  other  departments. 

The  Standard  Supervision  Credential  in  California  authorizes  die  holder  to  serve 
as  supervisor  at  the  grade  levels  and  in  die  areas  in  which  he  holds  a  basic 
teaching  credential  and  (when  authorized)  to  serve  as  a  school  principal.  Re- 
quirements for  the  Standard  Supervision  Credential  with  specialization  in  super- 
vision and/or  administration  are  fulfilled  within  die  above  program. 

B.  The  Master  of  Science  in  Education. 
Prerequisites:   None,   odier  than  a  bachelor's  degree. 

Requirements:  Thirty  semester  hours  of  course  work,  15- 18  of  which  must  be 
in  Education,  including  Educ.  200,  201,  202  or  203,  and  the  remainder  of  which 
may  be  devoted  to  a  minor  field  or  fields,  or  a  specific  professional  field;  and 
Educ.   295,   a  project  in  die  field  of  educational  practice. 
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THE  ACADEMIC  YEAR 

This  includes  three  regular  terms,  Fall,  Winter  and  Spring,  and  a  Summer  Session 
of  six  weeks. 

THE  STANDARD  COURSE 

A  Standard  Course  is  equivalent  to  three  semester  units.  The  standard  semester 
unit  is  equivalent  to  15,  50-minute  periods,  (this  is  met  by  13,  60 -minute  periods  per 
term  or  the  equivalent).  The  standard  unit  of  laboratory  work  is  equivalent  to  three 
times  the  semester  unit. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  NUMBERING  OF  COURSES 

0  -     99  Lower  Division 
100  -  199  Upper   Division 
200  -  299  Graduate 
300  -  399  Professional 

CREDIT 

All  credit  is  recorded  in  semester  units. 
CURRENT  OFFERINGS 


For  courses  offered  any  given  term  consult  die  "Schedule  of  Classes,  "  which  is 
distributed  each  term  prior  to  die  Registration  period.  The  College  reserves  die  right 
to  wididraw  any  course  listed  in  die  "Schedule  of  Classes." 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ART 

The  Department  of  Art  aims  to  provide  the  type  of  training  which  will  allow  the  student  artist 
to  develop  a  personal  means  of  expression  and  a  technical  knowledge  which  will  equip  her  to  excel 
on  die  professional  level.  The  emphasis  of  the  department  is  on  creative  solutions  to  basic  prob- 
lems, and  not  the  mastery  of  style  or  trends.  Intensive  training  in  the  fundamentals  provides  a 
foundation  for  personal  investigation  and  contribution  in  the  student's  chosen  career.  In  addition, 
the  department  intends  to  provide  a  creative  environment  for  die  college  community  which  will 
stimulate  individual  expression  in  all  fields  and  develop  a  genuine  interest  in  the  arts. 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Preparation  for  die  major:    6  courses— Art  1,  2,   3,  4,  5,  6. 

The  Major:    9  upper  division  courses— Art   110,    111,    122,    171,    172,    175,   and  three  courses    of 

art  electives,  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  in  art  history. 
The  Teaching  Major: 

Preparation  for  the  major:    6  courses — Art  1,   2,  3,   4,   5,   6. 

The  Major:    7  courses— Art  111,    112,    121,    122,    172,   and  2  art  electives. 

The  Elementary  Credential: 

Electives  to  be  selected  from  Art  120,    123,    151. 

2  Graduate  Courses:    1  art  history  selected  from  Art  171,    174. 

1  studio  course  selected  from  Art  161,    162,    165,    166. 
The  Secondary  Credential: 

Electives  to  be  selected  from  Art  110,    113,    114,    120,    121,    123. 
2  Graduate  courses:    1  art  history  selected  from  Art  170,    171,    174. 

1  studio  course  selected  from  Art  150,    151,    165,    166. 
The  Teaching  Minor: 

A  minimum  of  7  courses  including  Art  1,   2,   3,   4,   5,    111,    112. 


BACHELOR  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Requirements:  43  courses,  24  or  25  in  Art.  General  Education  Requirements  are  to  be  fulfilled 
with  the  following  exceptions:  Art  form  requirement,  foreign  language  requirement,  one  social 
science  requirement,   and  two  colloquia. 

Preparation  for  the  major: 

1.  Drawing-Painting-Sculpture:    Art  1,   2,  3,   4,   5,  6,    10,    11,    12,   20,   21,   22. 

2.  Ceramics:    Art  1,   2,  3,   4,   5,  6,    10,    11,    12,   21,   22,   23A. 

3.  Commercial  Design  Art:    Art  1,   2,   3,   4,   5,   6,    10,    11,    14,   22,   and 

2  courses  in  area  of  concentration. 

Before  being  permitted  to  advance  to  upper  division,   each  student  is  tested  and  her 
studio  work  reviewed. 

The  Major: 

1.  Painting  and  Sculpture:    12- 13  courses,   including  Art  151A,    166,    167,    171,    172,    175,     176, 
5-6  courses  of  art  electives,  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  art  history. 

2.  Ceramics:    12-13  courses  including  Art  166,    172,    175,    176,   4  courses   in  area  of  concen- 
tration, and  4-5  courses  of  art  electives,  at  least  one  of  which  must  be  art  history. 

3.  Commercial  Design:    12-13  courses  including  die  following — Art  150,    172,    174,    175,    177, 
2  courses  chosen  from  Art  121,    151,    167,  and  5-6  courses  in  area  of  concentration. 


ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS 

The  Associate  in  Arts  Degree  with  a  concentration  in  Art,   (Two-year  program  — Doheny  Cam- 
pus,  see  page  28.) 
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1-2.    Drawing  and  Design.    (3-3)  Studio- Lecture. 

Basic  art  course  exploring  drawing  and  design  with  the  emphasis  on  the  discovery  and  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  of  art  through  observation,  experimentation  and  historical  reference. 
The  student  will  explore  art  history  by  means  of  illustrated  lectures  and  group  discussion,  as 
it  relates  to  her  daily  studio  work. 

3.  Three  Dimensional  Design.    (3)  Studio- Lecture. 

Continuation  of  drawing  skills  and  introduction  of  three  dimensional  design  in  wood,  metal, 
clay,  paper,  etc.  Art  history  as  it  relates  to  the  development  of  sculptural  form  will  be 
discussed. 

4.  Beginning  Painting.    (3)  Studio-Lecture. 

Media  — Water  paints,  including  tempera  and  acrylics. 

Continuation  of  drawing  skills,  and  introduction  of  painting.  Emphasis  will  be  on  personal  ex- 
ploration of  pictorial  space  and  form  through  light  and  dark.  Art  history  will  continue  to  be 
explored  as  it  relates  to  painting.  Emphasis  will  be  on  such  artists  as  —  Giotto,  Michelangelo, 
Tinteretto,   Rembrandt,  and  Goya. 

5.  Color.    (3)  Studio- Lecture. 

Introduction  to  color  theory  and  analysis.  The  physical,  psychological  and  structural  aspects 
of  color.    Art  history  as  it  relates  to  the  development  and  use  of  color  in  painting  and  design. 

6.  Beginning  Oil  Painting.    (3)  Studio -Lecture. 

Exploration  of  dynamics  of  color  as  it  relates  to  painting.  Emphasis  on  personal  expression, 
mechanics,  and  tools  of  oil  painting. 

7.  You  and  the  Art  of  Today.    (3)  Lecture -Studio,  (Lecture   1-1/2  hours,  Studio  6  hours,  4  hours 
arranged. ) 

A  course  for  non-art  majors,  attempting  to  explore  what  is  meaningful  in  art.  What  is  beauti- 
ful in  art,  what  is  good  art,  what  is  realism  in  art?  How  does  the  artist  see,  and  does  he  in- 
fluence your  way  of  seeing?  Is  art  valid  in  our  contemporary  society?  These  and  other  ideas 
will  be  explored  through  discussion  groups,  lectures,  gallery  and  museum  trips,  and  the  stu- 
dent's own  creative  projects  in  the  studio. 
This  course  fulfills  the  Freshman  Art  Forms  requirement. 

10/110.    Introduction  to  Photography.    (3)  Studio. 

Basic  techniques  in  shooting,  developing,  and  printing  photographs.  Photography  as  a  graphic 
medium  and  as  a  fine  art. 

11/111.    Introduction  to  Printmaking.    (3)  Studio. 

Introduction  to  intaglio  and  block  printing.     The  history  and  tradition  of  printmaking  examined. 

12/112.    Introduction  to  Ceramics.    (3)    Studio. 

Basic  studies  in  ceramic  forms,  methods  of  hand  forming,  wheel  throwing,  glazing,  and  firing 
clay.     Field  trips  will  be  arranged. 

13/113.    Introduction  to  Jewelry.    (3)    Studio. 

Basic  studies  of  jewelry  design.  The  student  will  learn  the  techniques  of  casting,  welding,  and 
forging  brass,  copper,  silver,  and  gold.  Field  trips  to  jewelry  studios  and  shows  will  be 
arranged. 

14/114.    Introduction  to  Commercial  Design.    (3)  Studio. 

Projects  ranging  from  advertisement  design,  corporate  design  to  toy  design.  Emphasis-  is 
placed  on  personal  statement  as  it  applies  to  commercial  and  communication  requirements. 
Field  trips  to  design  studios,   typesetters,  printers  and  exhibits. 

20/120.    Intermediate  Painting.    (3)  Studio. 

Development  toward  personal  imagery.  Criticism  on  a  tutorial  basis.  Contemporary  ideas  and 
media,   such  as  acrylic  and  epoxy.     Continuation  in  oil  paint  techniques. 


NOTE:    Studio- Lecture  Course:    Lecture  1  hour;  Studio  8  hours  (5  hours  arranged). 
Studio  Course:    Studio  12  hours  (8  hours  arranged). 
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21/121.    Intermediate  Sculpture.    (3)  Studio. 

Exploration  of  sculptural  forms,  methods  and  materials,  modeling,  casting,  carving,  and 
welding.     Field  trips  to  galleries  and  artist  studios. 

22/122.    The  Human  Figure— Intermediate  Drawing  and  Photography.    (3)  Studio. 

The  human  image  as  a  means  of  personal  communication,  and  a  motivation  for  unique  pictorial 
concepts. 

23/123AB.    Intermediate  Ceramics.    (3-3)    Studio. 

Further  study  of  clay  technology,  theory  and  practice  of  clay  and  glaze  chemistry,  and  kiln 
construction  and  firing.     Field  trips  to  potters  studios  and  craft  exhibitions. 

24/124AB.    Intermediate  Commercial  Design.    (3-3)  Studio. 
24/124A. 

Emphasis  on  typographic  design  and  experimental  media  as  they  affect  graphic  communication. 
Projects  include:  logotype  concepts,  letterheads,  advertising,  poster  design,  and  book  jackets. 
Field  trips  to  typographers,  printers. 

24/124B. 

Emphasis  on  communication  problems.    Personal  imagery  and  the  thinking  process  as  related 

to  the  evolution  of  the  communication  media. 

45/145.    The  Creative  Experience  of  Children.    (3) 

Understanding  die  creative  act  through  direct  experience  in  drawing,  painting,  and  design. 
Materials  and  ideas  developed  to  stimulate  personal  expression  in  children. 

150.*    Intermediate  Photography.     (3)  Studio. 

Theory  and  practice  of  exposure  and  lighting.  Introduction  to  color,  toning,  photo  silkscreen, 
motion  picture,  and  other  applications  of  the  photographic  process.  Personal  expression  by 
means  of  photographic  images. 

151.*    Intermediate  Printmaking.    (3)  Studio. 

Woodcut  and  serigraphy.  Materials,  tools,  and  techniques  for  producing  color  woodcuts  or 
silkscreens. 

153.    Intermediate  Jewelry.    (3)  Studio. 

Further  study  and  self-expression  in  the  materials  and  methods  of  jewelry  design.  Field  trips 
will  be  arranged. 

155.    Intermediate    Illustration.    (3)   Studio. 

Emphasis  placed  on  careful  observation  and  precision  in  handling  tools.  Projects  include:  pen 
and  ink,  woodcuts,  experimental  media,  photography,  linoleum,  sculptural  illustration,  painting. 

160ABC.    Advanced  Photography.    (3-3-3)  Studio. 

Individual  projects  in  Photography  and  its  application.  Advanced  lighting  and  darkroom  concepts. 

161ABC*    Advanced  Printmaking.    (3-3-3)  Studio. 

Etching,  drypoint,   block  printing,   and  serigraphy.     Advanced  techniques  and  media. 

162ABC.    Advanced  Ceramics.    (3-3-3)  Studio. 

Emphasis  on  personal  expression.    Advanced  techniques  and  metiiods. 

164ABC.    Advanced  Commercial  Art.    (3-3-3) 

164AB.    Advanced  Commercial  Art.     (3-3)    Studio. 

Project  objectives  include:     Production  and  pasteup  requirements,    development  of    personal 

imagery  as  it  affects  publications. 

164C.    Advanced  Commercial  Art.    (3)  Studio-Lecture. 

Students  to  select  a  major  book  to  be  illustrated  by  at  least  12  plates.    Periodic  critiques  and 

guest  critiques. 

165ABC*    Advanced  Illustration.    (3-3-3)    Studio. 

Emphasis  on  editorial  illustration.  Projects  to  include  books,  magazine  editorial  materials, 
and  other  collateral  printed  matter. 
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166 ABC.    Advanced  Sculpture.    (3-3-3)  Studio. 

Emphasis  on  self-expression  and  the  student's  choice  of  materials  and  methods.  Trips  to 
foundry  and  artists'  studios  will  be  arranged. 

167 ABC.    Advanced  Painting  and  Drawing.    (3-3-3)  Studio. 

Continued  development  toward  personal  imagery.  Research  in  current  materials  and  tech- 
niques. 

170.*    History  of  Art:   Caves  to  Cathedrals.    (3)  Lecture. 

Illustrated  lecture.  Art  from  the  prehistoric  period  to  1400,  with  emphasis  on  Egypt,  Greece, 
Rome  and  the  Late  Middle  Ages.  Relationship  of  painting,  sculpture  and  architecture  to  the 
social  and  cultural  environment. 

171.*    History  of  Art:    Renaissance  to  Romanticism.    (3)   Lecture. 

Illustrated  lecture.  The  arts  in  Europe  from  1400  to  1850.  Study  of  major  styles  and  artists, 
including  Michelangelo,  Rubens,  Rembrandt  and  Delacroix,  and  their  relationship  to  their 
culture. 

172.  History  of  Art:    The  Modern  World.    (3)  Lecture. 

Illustrated  lecture.  Major  art  movements  and  personalities  from  1850  to  the  present,  including 
Impressionism,  Cubism,  Surrealism,  the  Mexican  muralists,  Abstract  Expressionism  and 
current  trends.  Emphasis  on  the  cultural  trends  which  provide  the  visual  and  theoretical  back- 
ground of  contemporary  art. 

173.  History  of  Art:    Primitive  Art.    (3)  Lecture. 

Illustrated  lecture.  Survey  of  the  arts  of  the  South  Seas,  Africa,  the  North  American  Indians 
and  pre-Hispanic  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America.  Emphasis  on  the  concepts,  traditions 
and  social  organizations  which  produce  the  art  forms. 

174.  History  of  Art:   Art  of  the  United  States.    (3)  Lecture. 

Illustrated  lecture.  Emphasis  on  the  twentieth  century.  The  arts  in  relationship  to  American 
tradition,   European  influence  and  the  dynamics  of  the  Machine  Age. 

175.  Avant-Garde  Art.    (3)  Lecture  &  Discussion. 

Seminar.  Individual  research  and  discussions  concerning  the  art  of  today  — the  how  and  why  of 
it. 

176.  Seminar:    Thesis  and  Exhibition.    (3)  Lecture  and  Discussion. 
The  development  of  a  personal  insight  and  statement  in  art. 

177.  Thesis  and  Portfolio.    (3) 

Open  only  to  graduating  seniors.  Emphasis  placed  on  professional  readiness.  All  students 
must  prepare  a  portfolio  that  will  be  shown  to  guest  art  directors  throughout  the  semester. 

199.  *  Special  Studies  in  Art. 

*  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCES 

The  Department  of  Biological  Sciences  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  living  world,  as  it  appears  to  be  in  sense  experience  and  as  it  is  inferred  to  be  on  the 
basis  of  diis  experience.  In  addition,  students  are  stimulated  to  a  sense  of  the  wonders  of  natural 
phenomena,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  leading  to  a  desire  for  continued  learning. 

The  professional  aim  of  the  basic  academic  program  is  to  prepare  the  student  for  graduate 
study,  medical  school,   teaching  and  medical  technology. 

The  medical  technology  program  comprises  a  bachelor's  degree  with  a  major  in  biology  and  a 
fifth  year  of  internship  in  an  approved  clinical  laboratory.  The  curriculum  and  internship  prepares 
the  student  for  licensure  examinations  by  die  State  of  California  and  by  the  National  Registry  of 
Medical  Technologists.     Internship  affiliation:    St.  John's  Hospital  in  Santa  Monica. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Preparation  for  the  major:    Biology  1A-1B  and  courses  in  mathematics,  chemistry  (inorganic,  or- 
ganic,  biochemistry),  and  physics. 
The  Major:    7-9  courses  in  upper  division  including  Biology  130  and  Biology  151A-151B. 
The  Teaching  Minor:    A  minimum  of  seven  courses  including  Biology  1A-B. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

7-9   upper   division    courses    in    the  Biological  Sciences  and  7-8  courses  in  mathematics, , 
chemistry  (inorganic,    quantitative  analysis,    organic,    biochemistry),    and  physics.      General 
education  requirements  must  be  fulfilled  with  the  exception  of  the  foreign  language  requirement. 

1A-B.    Biological  Dynamics.    (3) 

A  study  of  basic  life  activities,  interactions  of  organisms,  cells  and  their  component  parts. 
An  investigation  of  scientific  ways  of  knowing  as  distinguished  from  other  ways  by  having  re- 
quired participation  in  experiences  of  varying  levels  of  complexity.  An  exposure  to  one  of  the 
frontiers  of  bilogy  after  foundation  for  understanding  has  been  laid. 

2.    Botany.    (3) 

Study  of  plant  biology  including  basic  concepts  of  anatomy,  morphology,  taxonomy,  genetics, 
and  reproduction  with  phylogenetic  relationships. 

3/103.    General  Microbiology.    (4) 

Basic  principles  of  microbial  growth  and  metabolism,  morphology,  taxonomy,  padiogenicity, 
immunity  and  control.  Microorganisms  as  agents  of  disease  and  normal  inhabitants  of  man's 
environment.     Techniques  of  isolation,  cultivation  and  identification  of  these  organisms. 

4.    Fundamentals  of  Biology.    (3) 

An  introductory  course  in  Biology.  Presents  the  main  principles  of  organization,  function, 
heredity,  and  evolution  of  plants  and  animals,  and  introduces  the  student  to  methods  of  the  life 
sciences. 

11/111.    History  of  Biology.    (2) 

Emergence  of  science  as  separate  discipline.  Some  specific  biological  contributions  and 
reciprocal  influences  of  these  with  physical  science,  mathematics,  philosophy,  theology,  poli- 
tical, social  and  economic  forces.  The  development  of  some  important  representative  theories 
taking  into  account  the  intellectual  exchanges  influencing  their  conception  and  growth. 

15/115.    Evolution.    (3) 

Unfolding  the  story  of  evolution.  A  critical  examination  of  the  steady,  creative  progression  of 
life  gained  from  retrospection,   including  our  present  day  concepts  and  theories. 

40.    Human  Anatomy.    (3) 

An  introductory  study  of  the  structure  of  the  human  body,  with  a  consideration  of  the  function 
of  the  body  systems. 

50.    Human  Physiology.    (3) 

Introductory  study  of  the  normal  functioning  of  the  systems  of  the  human  body. 
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51ABC.    Human  Physiology  and  Anatomy.    (3-3-3) 

Detailed  study  of  human  physiology  at  the  cellular,  tissue  and  organ  levels;  interrelations  of 
the  systems;  dynamics  of  fluid  balance,  control  mechanisms,  transport  systems,  metabolic 
processes;  theories  of  heredity  and  immunological  responses,   reproduction. 

104ABC.    Medical  Microbiology.    (4-4-4) 

Bacterial,  fungal  and  animal  parasites  pathogenic  to  man  — their  morphology,  taxonomy,  metabo- 
lism and  immunology.     The  techniques  of  isolation,  cultivation  and  identification  of  these  or- 
ganisms. 
Prerequisites:    Bio.   1AB,   3. 

105.    Immunology  and  Serology.    (4) 

The  body's  responses  to  invasion  of  foreign  materials  and  to  infection.  Basic  principles  and 
theories  of  the  immune  reaction.  Application  of  these  principles  in  laboratory  procedures. 
Prerequisites:    Bio.  3,    104A. 

108.    Hematology.    (3) 

Normal  blood  formation  and  abnormal  blood  conditions.  Laboratory  observation  of  blood  cells. 
Techniques  of  enumeration  and  identification  of  normal  and  abnormal  elements  in  the  blood. 
Prerequisite:    Biol.    1AB. 

118.*    Endocrinology.    (3) 

Hormonal  control  mechanisms,  feed-back  systems,  hormone  assays,  experimental  procedures, 
interrelationships  and  integration  of  animal  and  plant  energy  balance. 
Prerequisite:    Bio.    1AB. 

120.    Embryology.    (3) 

Causal  mechanisms  of  development;  physiological  processes  involved  in  growth  and  differenti- 
ation; theories  of  nerve  growth  and  repair,  induction  mechanisms,  and  immunological  capacities. 
Prerequisites:    Bio.    1AB,    151AB. 

125.  Biology  of  the  Invertebrates.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  embryology,   evolution,  physiological  mechanisms  and  adaptation  of  the  inverte- 
brates. 
Prerequisite:    Bio.    1AB. 

126.  Biology  of  the  Vertebrates.    (3) 

The  evolutionary  development  of  structural  relationships  with  their  functional  significance;  a 
comparison  of  physiological  dynamics  at  the  various  stages  of  complexity  of  development. 
Prerequisite:    Bio.    1AB. 

130.    Genetics.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  heredity  and  their  bearing  on  reproduction  and  evolution. 
Prerequisite:    Bio.   1AB. 

132.    Bacterial  Genetics.    (2) 

A  study  of  the  cytological  basis  of  bacterial  genetics.  The  nature  and  action  of  gene  tic  material; 
mutation  and  the  transfer  of  hereditary  traits. 
Prerequisite:    Bio.  3. 

151AB.    Cellular  Physiology.    (3-3) 

The    physiochemical   principles    of    cellular    control    mechanisms    including:    energetics,  en- 
zyme activity,  photoresponse,  cellular  integration  and  environmental  effects,   transport  sys- 
tems, nerve  excitation  and  conduction,  muscle  enervation,   antigen-antibody  reaction. 
Prerequisite:    Bio.    1AB. 

152.    Plant  Physiology.    (3) 

Dynamics  of  plant  metabolism;  photosynthesis,   respiration,   biochemistry,   transport  systems, 
growth  and  development. 
Prerequisite:    Bio.    1AB. 
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165.    Marine  Biology.    (3) 

Interrelationships  of  marine  populations;  morphology,  physiology,  evolution,  and  distribution 
of  the  plant  and  animal  organisms. 
Prerequisites:    Bio.    lAB/or  Bio.   2. 

167.    Field  Biology.    (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  concepts  of  field  biology.    Basic  principles  of  plant  and  animal  taxonomy 
and  ecology.    Identification  of  local  species. 
Prerequisite:    Bio.    1AB. 

190.    Development  of  Biological  Principles.    (2) 

Some  of  the  major  principles  are  traced  historically  to  the  present  day  applications.  An  in- 
tegrating course  that  will  apply  these  principles  to  living  systems  at  the  various  levels  of 
organization. 

198AB.*   Biological  Research.    (1-3) 

Supervised  laboratory  research. 
(Consent  of  Instructor) 

199ABC*    Seminar  and  Special  Problems.    (1-3) 

Seminar  discussions  analyzing  in  depth  the  current  work  in  a  single  area. 
(Consent  of  Instructor) 

♦May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 

NOTE:    Other  courses  may  be  taken  for  graduate  credit  with  departmental  approval. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

The  Department  of  Education  aims  to  prepare  selected  students  to  teach  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels.  It  endeavors  to  accomplish  this  objective  through  a  program  of  professional 
education  integrated  with  a  strong  background  of  general  education  and  a  major  concentration  in 
an  appropriate  discipline. 

Information  for  the  department:  The  curricula  offered  satisfy  the  requirements  in  California  for 
the  following  credentials:  Standard  Teaching  Credential  with  Specialization  in  Elementary 
Teaching  or  in  Secondary  Teaching.     Programs  at  the  master's  level  are  also  available. 

Provisions  are  made  for  students  to  fulfill  the  course  in  supervised  teaching  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  at  the  elementary  level  in  Brentwood  Elementary  School, 
and  at  the  secondary  level  at  Louis  Pasteur  Junior  High  School  and  Hamilton  High  School. 

Admission  to  the  Teacher  Education  Program: 

Students  wishing  to  enter  the  teacher  education  program  are  asked  to  make  application  in  writ- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  second  term  of  the  sophomore  year  in  college. 

A  screening  committee  made  up  of  members  of  the  education  department  reviews  the  data  sub- 
mitted by  the  student.    Judgment  is  based  on  information  giving  evidence  of: 

(1)  Academic  Achievement 

Transcript  of  college  work  completed  to  date  should  show  satisfactory  pattern  of  courses 
and  scholarship  of  a  higher  grade  than  that  required  by  the  college  for  all  students. 

(2)  Health 

Evidence  presented  from  the  Student  Health  Service  should  indicate  that  the  applicant 
has  the  health  requisite  for  teaching. 

(3)  Basic  Skills 

Students  are  required  to  pass  an  examination  measuring  the  mastery  of  the  basic  skills 
of  reading,  arithmetic,   language,  handwriting  and  spelling. 

(4)  Personal  Suitability 

Evidence  of  personal  qualifications  requisite  for  successful  teaching  is  based  on  infor- 
mation on  specified  points  submitted  by  faculty  members  who  know  the  applicant. 

The  committee  may  accept,   reject,  or  place  the  student  on  probation. 

After  admission  to  the  teacher  education  program,  periodic  evaluations  are  made  based  on 
data  submitted  by  instructors,   supervising  teachers,  and  other  persons  who  are  in  a  position  to 
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know  the  student.     Exclusion  from  the  program  is  based  on  evidence  of  unsuitability  for  teaching 
and  is  made  only  after  careful  counseling. 

ELEMENTARY  TEACHING 

Prospective  candidates  for  this  credential  must  consult  the  credential  advisor  each  term  before 
filing  study  cards. 

Requirements: 

1.  Admission  to  teacher  education  program 

2.  Bachelor's  degree. 

3.  A  fifth  year  of  post  graduate  education. 

4.  15  standard  courses  of  general  education. 

5.  A  major  with  a  minimum  of  8  upper  division  or  graduate  courses  in  a  subject  commonly 
taught  in  die  elementary  school. 

6.  A  minor  with  a  minimum  of  7  courses  is  recommended. 

7.  Professional  education,   including  supervised  teaching,    Ed.    171,    136,    137 ABC,     335AB, 
206. 

8.  Art  45/145,  Music  30/130,  Mathematics  50,   and  English  134. 

9.  A  minimum  scholastic  average  of  2.50  must  be  maintained  to  remain  in  credential  status. 

SECONDARY  TEACHING 

Requirements: 

1.  Admission  to  teacher  education  program. 

2.  Bachelor's  degree. 

3.  A  fifth  year  of  post  graduate  education. 

4.  15  standard  courses  of  general  education. 

5.  A  single  subject  or  interdepartmental  major  with  a  minimum  of  8  upper   division  or 
graduate  courses  in  a  subject  commonly  taught  in  the  high  school. 

6.  A  minor  with  a  minimum  of  7  courses. 

7.  2  courses  at  the  graduate  level  in  the  major  or  minor. 

8.  Professional  education,   including  supervised  teaching,   Ed.    171,    172,    173,  377,   206. 

9.  A  minimum  scholastic  average  of  2.75  must  be  maintained  to  remain  in  credential  status. 

ALTERNATE  PROGRAMS— ELEMENTARY  TEACHING 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College  offers  an  alternate  program  for  the  Standard  Teaching  Credential 
with  a  Specialization  in  Elementary  Teaching  for  those  students  with  exceptional  maturity  and 
scholastic  achievement.  This  program  permits  the  student  to  qualify  for  a  teaching  position  at 
the  end  of  four  years.  The  remaining  requirements  are  to  be  completed  within  a  period  of  seven 
years. 

Those  who  wish  to  apply  for  this  program  must  do  so  during  the  third  term  of  the  freshman 
year  or  the  first  or  second  term  of  the  sophomore  year. 

Partial  fulfillment  and  intern  programs  are  offered  to  those  who  have  completed  a  baccalaureate 
degree  and  wish  to  qualify  for  a  teaching  credential. 

GRADUATE  PROGRAMS  IN  EDUCATION 
See  pages  35-38  in  Graduate  Division. 

134.    Children's  Literature.    (3)  III 

A  course  designed  to  develop  appreciation  for,  and  wide  experience  in  children's  choices  of 
books  at  various  age  levels.  A  study  of  the  literature  and  artist-illustrators,  as  well  as  every 
type  of  book  a  child  enjoys,     cf.   English  134. 

136.    Guidance  of  the  Elementary  School  Learner.    (3)  III 

A  systematic  study  of  the  developmental  characteristics  of  the  elementary  school  child  with  an 
emphasis  on  how  these  factors  have  influenced  the  content  and  organization  of  the  elementary 
curriculum.  Principles  for  guidance  are  derived  from  interpretation  of  reliable  data  of  ex- 
perimental studies  and  surveys  regarding  the  physiological,  emotional,  social,  mental  and 
moral  growth  and  development.  The  student  is  introduced  to  a  method  of  child  study  through 
the  guided  weekly  observations  of  an  individual  child  in  the  school  environment. 
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137A.     Language  Arts  in  the  Elementary  Curriculum.    (3)  I 

A  study  of  the  child  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum  with  special  emphasis  on  reading, 
listening,  and  oral  and  written  expression.  This  study  will  include  the  developing  of  an  under- 
standing of  general  principles,  instructional  procedures  and  materials,  and  the  evaluation 
process.  Observation  and  participation  in  actual  classroom  situations  will  focus  on  these  sub- 
jects,  including  some  supervised  teaching 

137B.    Mathematics  in  the  Elementary  Curriculum.    (3)  II 

A  study  of  the  child  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum  with  a  special  emphasis  on  the  part 
that  mathematics  plays  in  his  total  development.  The  general  principles  of  modern  mathematics 
as  well  as  instructional  techniques  and  materials  will  be  studied.  The  evaluation  of  achieve- 
ment as  well  as  observation,  participation,  and  actual  teaching  in  classroom  situations  are 
included. 
Prerequisite:    Math.   50/350,   or  may  be  taken  concurrently. 

137C.    Science  and  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  Curriculum.    (3)  III 

A  study  of  the  child  in  the  elementary  school  curriculum  with  special  emphasis  on  the  teaching 
of  science  and  social  studies.  The  unit  method  of  instruction  will  be  applied  to  both  subjects 
as  well  as  general  principles,  instructional  procedures  and  materials,  and  the  evaluation  pro- 
cess. Observation  and  participation  in  actual  classroom  situations  will  focus  on  these  subjects, 
including  some  supervised  teaching. 

171.  Educational  Psychology.    (3)1,11 

A  story  of  the  mental  changes  and  the  conditions  associated  with  learning.     This  course  is  de- 
signed to  equip  the  student  to  analyze  educational  problems  psychologically,   to  measure  dif- 
ferences between  individuals,   and  to  apply  this  knowledge  for  the  improvement  of  teaching- 
learning  situations. 
Prerequisite:    Psychology  1. 

172.  Guidance  of  the  Secondary  School  Learner.    (3)  I,  III 

Principles  for  the  education  and  guidance  of  the  adolescent  derived  from  interpretation  of  re- 
liable data  of  experimental  studies  and  surveys  regarding  the  physiological,  emotional,  social, 
mental  and  moral  growth  and  development;  guidance  techniques  include  testing  programs  and 
basic  statistical  procedures. 

173.  The  Secondary  School  Curriculum.    (5)  I 

A  study  of  the  curricula,  instructional  procedures,  materials,  and  equipment  used  in  teaching 
in  the  secondary  schools. 

199.  Special  Studies.    (1-4) 

Prerequisite:    Senior  or  graduate  standing  and  consent  of  department. 

200.  Methodology  of  Educational  Research.     (3) 

The  various  techniques  of  research  which  include  the  theory  of  research,  experimental  design, 
gathering  data,   and  interpreting  data. 

201.  Historical  and  Philosophical  Foundations  of  Education.    (3) 

Philosophical,  political,  economic  and  social  forces  that  influenced  educational  thinking  during 
certain  historical  periods. 

202.  Psychological  Foundations  of  Education.    (3) 

Contemporary  psychology  as  applied  to  education.  Research  and  writing  are  offered  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  students  concentrating  in  either  elementary  or  secondary  education. 

203.  Social  Foundations  of  Education.    (3) 

Sociological  bases  of  education,  the  structure  of  society,  its  institutions  and  trends. 

204.  Development  and  Evaluation  of  the  Elementary  Curriculum.    (3) 

Basic  principles  of  curriculum  development  in  the  elementary  school;  an  analysis  of  the  re- 
lationship of  philosophical,  psychological,  and  sociological  bases  for  selection  of  learning  ex- 
periences; and  ways  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  curriculum. 
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205.  Development  and  Evaluation  of  the  Secondary  Curriculum.    (3) 

Basic  principles  of  curriculum  development  in  the  secondary  school;  an  analysis  of  the  relation- 
ship of  philosophical,  psychological,  and  sociological  bases  for  selection  of  learning  experi- 
ences; and  ways  of  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  the  curriculum. 

206.  Foundations  of  Education.    (3) 

This  course  deals  with  the  issues  and  challenges  of  today's  schools  and  the  culture  they  serve. 
It  is  designed  to  reveal  the  unique  characteristics  of  the  American  school  system  by  presenting 
the  history,  philosophy,  culture,  and  organization  of  elementary  and  secondary  education  in  the 
United  States. 

207 .  Reading  Improving  in  the  School.    (3) 

Principles  and  procedures  employed  for  the  improvement  of  reading  abilities.  Considerable 
emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  reading  difficulties  of  students. 

208.  Science  in  the  Elementary  School.    (3) 

Science  adapted  for  children  in  the  first  six  grades.  Includes  the  planning  of  units,  classroom 
demonstrations,  experiments,  compiling  bibliographies,  and  collecting  instructional  materials 
pertinent  to  the  subject. 

209.  Social  Studies  in  the  Elementary  School.    (3) 

Recent  research  in  respect  to  curriculum,  materials,  and  methods  affecting  the  teaching  of  the 
social  studies  below  the  sixth  grade. 

210AB.    Seminar  in  Modern  Education.    (2-2) 

The  curricular,  administrative  and  instructional  issues  at  the  elementary,  junior  or  senior 
high  school  levels.  Planned  in  order  to  present  to  teachers  a  better  understanding  of  the  mod- 
ern school. 

211AB.    Organization  and  Supervision  of  Student  Teachers.    (2-2) 

Designed  primarily  for  supervising  teachers.  The  basic  principles  can  apply  to  either  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  education.  Experiences  deemed  essential  for  the  professional  development 
of  the  student  teacher  are  presented. 

212.  Elementary  School  Administration.    (3) 

A  course  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  elementary  schools  and  in  the  techniques 
of  personnel  administration.  Course  work  is  specifically  designed  to  prepare  for  service  in 
elementary  principalship. 

213.  Secondary  School  Administration.    (3) 

A  course  in  the  organization  and  administration  of  the  secondary  schools  and  in  the  techniques 
of  personnel  administration.  Course  work  is  specifically  designed  to  prepare  for  service  in 
secondary  principalship. 

214.  Principles  of  Guidance  and  Counseling.    (3) 

Basic  principles  and  techniques  of  guidance  applied  to  counseling  in  the  secondary  school. 

215.  Organization  of  School  Systems  and  School  Law.    (3) 

The  organization  and  administration  of  public  and  parochial  school  systems  in  the  United  States; 
considers  the  respective  roles  of  federal,  state,  county,  and  local  governments;  and  analysis 
of  legal  aspects  of  education  relating  to  the  school  management. 

216.  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools.  (3) 

Basic  principles  and  practices  of  supervision  of  instruction  and  of  in-service  education  of 
teachers  in  pre -school  and  in  elementary  schools. 

217.  Supervision  of  Instruction  in  Secondary  Schools.  (3) 

Basic  principles  and  practices  of  supervision  of  instruction  and  of  in-service  education  of 
teachers  in  secondary  schools. 

220.    Sensitivity  Training.    (3) 

This  course  is  designed  primarily  through  sensitivity  training  to  make  the  teacher  aware  of 
attitudes  and  to  develop  those  skills  needed  to  effect  better  interaction  among  teachers,  pupils, 
and  parents. 
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221.  The  Child  in  the  Inner  City.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  development  of  the  culturally  different  child.  An  application  of  this  knowledge  is 
made  to  his  motivation,   learning,  and  evaluation. 

222.  Methodology  in  the  Inner  City.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  research  on  methods  of  teaching  with  emphasis  on  the  findings  relating  to  teach- 
ing in  the  culturally  different  community. 

230A.     Language  of  the  Inner  City.    (3) 

Linguistic  skills  as  they  apply  to  the  speech  patterns  of  the  Inner  City  Child,  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  Mexican-American.    This  course  includes  an  introduction  to  Elementary  Spanish. 

230B.     Language  of  the  Inner  City.    (3-4) 

A  continuation  of  the  linguistic  skills  begun  in  Ed.  230A.  The  emphasis  in  this  course  is  on 
other  speech  patterns  of  odier  minority  groups.  An  additional  unit  is  provided  for  those  who 
do  field  work. 

242.    Remedial  and  Special  Education.    (3) 

The  Exceptional  Child.  A  study  of  die  patterns  of  development  and  behavior  of  the  child  who 
differs  from  the  normal. 

244.    Organization  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services.    (3) 

A  study  of  die  organization  and  administration  of  counseling  and  guidance  services  of  die  school. 

295.    Thesis  or  Project  Guidance.    (0) 

298.    Field  Work.    (4) 

Individual  supervision  in  the  field  and  individual  study  of  a  problem  in  the  schools.  A  year 
course. 

335AB.    Supervised  Teaching:    Elementary.    (4-4) 

Instructing  of  children  in  die  elementary  school  for  a  minimum  of  180  clock  hours.    Experience 

is  gained  at  different  grade  levels.    Conferences  with  teachers  and  supervisors  accompany  this 

work. 

Prerequisites:    Ed.   136,    137ABC,   171. 

370.    Methods  of  Teaching.    (3) 

Methods  and  materials  for  teaching  secondary  school  subject  matter. 

377.    Supervised  Teaching:    Secondary.    (6) 

Instructing  students  in  two  junior  or  senior  high  school  classes  for  one  semester  for  a  mini- 
mum of  120  clock  hours.     Weekly  conferences  are  included. 
Prerequisites:    Ed.    171,    172,    173. 

SUMMER  SESSION  ONLY 

See  Summer  Session  Bulletin  for  Montessori  Teachers  Institutes. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  AND  SPEECH 


The  Department  of  English  and  Speech  aims  to  develop  in  the  student:  Communication  through 
competence  in  the  English  spoken  and  written  in  the  twentieth  century;  creativity  as  a  way  of  living 
and  a  means  of  discovering  one's  personal  voice  and  style;  criticism  as  an  aid  to  integrity  in  know- 
ing and  judging,  and  in  acquiring  habits  of  scholarship.  These  qualities  will  be  manifested  in  a 
recognition  of  the  inferior  and  a  receptivity  to  the  good— in  literature,   in  the  arts,  and  in  life. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Preparation  for  the  major:    5  lower  division  courses  including  Eng.    1,   2,   5,   and  2  electives. 

The  Major:  10  upper  division  courses  including  Eng.  106,  and  Eng.  155.  Eng.  110  is  required  for 
the  teaching  major. 

The  Teaching  Minor:  A  minimum  of  seven  courses  including  Eng.  1,  2,  4A  or  B,  106,  6  or  106, 
110,   155. 

Recommended  courses:    4F  or  114,   31,    130A,    151,    153,   4Dorll7. 
A  speech  and  journalism  minor  may  be  earned  by  combining  seven  courses  in  these  fields. 

Information  for  majors:  Majors  must  pass  a  test  in  the  history  of  English  and  American  Litera- 
ture before  the  Senior  year.  Seniors  must  enroll  in  Eng.  197  during  the  first  term  to  work  on 
a  substantial  critical,  research,  or  creative  project  in  writing.  This  project  is  a  requirement 
for  graduation.     English  majors  may  not  fulfill  the  Art  form  requirement  by  Eng.  6. 

English: 

C.    Basic  Writing.  (0) 

A  remedial  course  required  of  those  who  have  shown  pronounced  weakness  in  writing  as  evi- 
denced by  verbal  scores  and  entrance  tests. 

1.  Language  and  Its  Uses.    (3) 

Study  of  the  nature  and  use  of  language  with  a  focus  on  expository  writing  and  analytical  read- 
ing. 
This  course  is  required  of  all  Freshmen. 

2.  Pattern  and  Meaning  in  Modern  Literature.    (3) 

A  critical  study  aimed  toward  enjoyment  of  selected  novels,  plays,  and  poetry. 
This  course  is  required  of  all  Freshmen. 

4A-4B-4C-4D-4E-4F.  (3-3-3-3-3-3) 

This  series  is  especially  designed  for  students  of  all  majors. 

4A/104A.     Studies  in  the  Epic. 

4B/104B.      The  Bible  as  Literature. 

4C/104C.     World  Literature  in  Translation. 

4D/104D.     Shakespeare  Survey. 

4E/104E.     Approaches  to  Literature. 

4F/104F.     The  Art  of  Film. 

5.  Development  of  Style  in  Writing.  (3) 

Includes  writing  and  revision  of  at  least  seven  papers— expository,  critical,  creative. 

6.  Imaginative  Writing.    (3) 

Principles  of  creativity,  practice  in  writing  as  an  art  form. 

Fulfills  Freshman  Art  form  requirement  for  all  except  English  majors. 

10.    Freshman  Composition.    (3) 

Techniques  and  practice  in  clear,  direct  prose  communication,  with  an  introduction  to  research 
writing  and  critical  writing,   based  on  selected  works  of  literature.     Doheny  Campus  only. 
Fulfills  English  1  requirement. 
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11.    Writing  Workshop.    (3) 

Individualized  instruction  in  expository  writing,   based  on  issues  presented  by  mass  media. 
(Fulfills  composition  requirement  for  A.  A. ,  B.  F.  A.).     Doheny  Campus  only. 

14.  Study  of  Drama.    (3) 

Drama  as  an  art  form  through  study  of  a  variety  of  works  of  classical,  European,  English, 
American  playwrights;  practical  problems  of  interpretation  and  production. 

15.  English  for  Foreign  Students,    (non -credit) 

Tutoring  in  the  elements  of  written  and  spoken  English.     Doheny  Campus  only. 

16.  Development  of  Reading  Skills.    (3) 

Training  in  effective  reading,  with  emphasis  on  flexibility  in  rate  and  comprehension  according 
to  type  of  reading  materials.    Includes  approaches  to  study.     Doheny  Campus  only. 

31ABC/131ABC.    Journalism.    (1-3) 

Theory  and  practice  of  news  writing,  with  practical  experience  on  college  newspaper. 

33AB.    English  Composition.    (3-3) 

An  introductory  course  in  writing  English  as  a  second  language.     Grammar,  correct  usage, 
practice  in  writing  prose.     Doheny  Campus  only.    (Fulfills  English  1  requirement) 

100 .    Independent  Reading.    ( 1  -  3 ) 

Reading,   by  periods,  from  outstanding  works  of  sixteenth  to  twentieth  century.    Open  to  all 
majors.    May  be  begun  in  sophomore  year.    Arrange  with  chairman  of  department. 

101ABC.    Three  Selected  Writers.    (3-3-3) 

Intensive  reading  in  works  of  three  authors.     A  course  designed  for  students  of  all  majors. 

105.    Advanced  Composition.    (3) 

Developing  practice  in  clear  prose  construction,   a  deeper  study  of  the  basic  structure  of  the 
language  and  on  analysis  of  literary  styles  and  types. 

106AB.    Creative  Writing.    (1-3) 

Imaginative  writing,  essays,   short  stories,  poetry.     Number  of  units  depends  on  quality  and 
quantity  of  writing. 

110.    The  History  of  the  English  Language.    (3) 

Study  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  English  Language. 

111/213.  *    The  Structure  of  Modern  English.    (3) 

Study  of  contemporary  grammatical  theory  and  its  application  to  modern  American  English. 

114AB.    Study  of  Drama.    (3-3) 

Drama  as  an  art  form  through  study  of  a  variety  of  works  of  classical,  European,  English, 
American  playwrights;  practical  problems  of  interpretation  and  production. 

117ABCD.    Shakespeare.    (3-3-3-3) 

A.  Henry  IV,  Part  I;  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Henry  VIII,  Love's  Labour's  Lost;  Twelfth 
Night;  Othello;  Antony  and  Cleopatria;  Romeo  and  Juliet;  The  Tempest;  Sonnets  1-38. 

B.  King  John;  Henry  IV,  Part  II;  Henry  VI,  Part  I;  As  You  Like  It;  Taming  of  the  Shrew;  Ham- 
let; Merchant  of  Venice;  Coriolanus;  Pericles;  Sonnets  39-76. 

C.  Henry  V;  Henry  VI,  Part  II;  Julius  Caesar;  Comedy  of  Errors;  All's  Well  that  Ends  Well; 
Measure  for  Measure;  King  Lear;  Midsummer  Night's  Dream;  Winter's  Tale;  Sonnets 
77-114. 

D.  Richard  II;  Henry  VI,  Part  III;  Richard  III;  Timon  of  Athens;  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona; 
Much  Ado  about  Nothing;  Troilus  and  Cressida;  Macbeth;  Cymbeline;  Sonnets  115-154. 

125.    Study  of  the  Novel.    (3) 

Chronological  reading  and  analysis  of  representative  novels  from  early  examples  to  contem- 
porary developments. 
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130ABC.    American  Literature.    (3-3-3) 

A.  Beginning  to  1860 

B.  1860  to  present 

C.  Selected  writers  of  importance. 

134.    Children's  Literature.    (3) 

See  Education  134. 

151.*    Chaucer  and  Middle  English  Literature.    (3) 

Emphasis  on  major  writers. 

153.    Study  of  Poetry.    (3) 

Intensive  study  of  poetry  as  an  art  form  dirough  close  critical  reading  of  poems  of  varied  com- 
plexity; relevance  of  oral  values;  acquisition  of  tools  of  comparative  aesthetic  judgment. 

155.  Theory  and  Criticism:    The  Arts.    (3) 

Principles  underlying  the  arts;  wide  reading  among  leading  theoreticians  of  all  periods,  es- 
pecially the  twentieth  century.     Study  of  literary  criticism. 

156.  *   Sixteenth  Century  Literature.    (3) 

Prose  and  poetry  of  the  English  Renaissance,   exclusive  of  Shakespeare. 

157.*    Seventeenth  Century  Literature.    (3) 

Milton,  Donne,  and  important  writers  of  the  time. 

167.*    Eighteenth  Century  Literature.    (3) 

Dryden,   Pope,  Johnson,   and  other  important  writers, 
(not  offered  1967-68) 

177.*    The  Romantic  Period.    (3) 

Romanticism  in  English  Literature,    1784-1832. 

187.*    The  Victorian  Period.    (3) 

Major  prose  and  poetry.    1832-1890. 

188.  *    Dante:    The  Divine  Comedy.    (3) 

A  close  reading  of  the  Comedy  as  a  work  of  art. 

189.  Modern  Literature.    (3) 

Principal  writers.     1890-1930. 

190.  *   Contemporary  Literature.    (3) 

Prose  and  Poetry,    1930  to  the  present. 

192.    Special  Problems  in  English.    (3) 

A  course  designed  to  explore  in  depth  areas  of  special  interest  in  the  study  of  English  language 
and  literature. 

195.*    Honors  Reading.    (1-3) 

Intensive  and  independent  study  in  a  field  of  special  interest.     Open  to  selected  students  of 
junior  standing,  with  consent  of  department  chairman  and  the  instructor  concerned. 

196.*    Studies  in  Language  and  Communication.    (3) 

A  multi -dimensional  approach  to  language;  study  of  listening  and  levels  of  listening;  application 
to  remedial  speech  and  English. 

197.    Senior  Independent  Study.    (0-1) 

Work  should  culminate  in  a  written  project  worthy  of  submission  for  publication.     Required  of 
all  senior  English  majors. 

198.*    Special  Studies  in  English.    (1-3) 

A  flexible  course  of  intensive  reading  in  a  selected  author  or  period. 
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230.    American  Literature  from  1850.    (3) 

Graduate  seminar. 

255.    Seminar  in  Literary  Criticism.    (3) 

Principles  and  practice  of  literary  analysis. 

270.    Research  and  Methodology  in  the  Teaching  of  English. 

290.    Contemporary  Literature.    (3) 

Graduate  seminar  in  selected  writers. 

*  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 
Speech: 

10/110AB.    Speech  Making  and  Delivery.    (3-3) 

A.  Speech  composition  and  delivery.  Organization,  verbal  supports  for  unified  speech,  use  of 
language,  analysis  of  audience. 

B.  Argumentation  and  persuasion. 

12/112AB.    Speech  Correction.    (3-3) 

A.  Introduction  to  study  of  speech  and  language  development,  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
speech  disorders  in  children;  skills  of  storytelling  and  interpretation  of  children's  litera- 
ture. 

B.  Literature  for  the  older  child. 

50ABC.    Drama  Workshop.    (1-3) 

Emphasis  on  performing  aspects  of  the  theater,  dealing  specifically  with  the  growth  of  the 
actor-director.  Stage-movement,  improvisation,  scene  and  role  preparation  for  performance. 
Attendance  at  several  outstanding  theatrical  events  required. 

100.    Problems  in  Speech.    (1-3) 

Reading  and  self- study  in  areas  of  special  interest,  by  permission  of  instructor.  For  students 
with  some  background  in  speech  study. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  FOREIGN  LANGUAGES 


The  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  including  both  Classical  and  Modern  Languages  aims  to 
develop  in  the  student  a  functional  efficiency  in  the  use  of  a  foreign  language  in  order  that  the 
language  may  be  used  as  a  skill,  as  a  major  subject  in  a  teaching  field,  as  a  research  tool  in' 
graduate  work,  or  in  a  wide  range  of  professional  endeavors,  and  as  a  means  toward  a  deeper 
understanding  of  culture  and  heritage. 

INFORMATION  FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 

Before  graduation  a  student  in  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree  program  must  have  achieved  and 
maintained  a  certain  degree  of  proficiency  in  a  foreign  language.  This  proficiency  will  be  measured 
by  a  standard  examination  of  the  language  skills.  The  sustained  proficiency  will  consist  in  a 
reading  knowledge  of  the  language,  to  be  measured  by  examination  two  or  three  times  prior  to 
graduation. 

Majors  are  offered  in  Latin,  French  and  Spanish;  but  courses  in  Greek,  German  and  Italian  are 
also  available. 

Both  campuses  are  equipped  with  newly  constructed  language  laboratories. 
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BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Classics 

Preparation  for  the  major:    Latin  16,  27,  30,   45,  or  die  equivalent. 

The  Major:    8  upper  division  courses  in  Latin,  and  2  courses  chosen  from  CI.    120,    151ABC. 

Recommended:    Greek  1,   2,  3,   4;  History   1AB,    111,    112;    Philosophy  120,    124,    170,    172,174, 
and  courses  in  French  and  German. 
The  Teaching  Minor:    A  minimum  of  7  courses  including  Latin  100,    106D,    128A. 

French 

Preparation  for  the  major:    French  10AB,   25,  32,  or  the  equivalent. 

The  Major:    8  upper  division  courses  including:    French  101AB,    114AB,    132. 

The  Teaching  Minor:    A  minimum  of  7  courses  including  10 LAB,    114AB,    132. 

Spanish 

Preparation  for  the  major:  Courses  25  and  42  or  their  equivalent.  Only  students  who  have  ac- 
quired a  certain  degree  of  oral -aural  and  written  facility,  will  be  admitted  to  upper  division 
courses  upon  recommendation  of  the  department.  Students  from  other  institutions  may  be  ad- 
mitted by  examination. 

The  Major:  8  upper  division  courses,  including  Spanish  109,  122,  124,  127,  129,  132.  Courses 
■    in  History  or  Philosophy  approved  by  the  Department  may  be  selected  to  complete  the  major. 

The  Teaching  Minor:    A  minimum  of  7  courses  including  Spanish  25,  42,    102,   109,    115,  and  118. 

Classics 

Courses  which  do  not  require  a  knowledge  of  Latin  or  Greek: 

4/104.    Classical  Literature  in  Translation.    (3) 

Selected  masterpieces  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  English. 

20/120.    Classical  Mythology.    (3) 

Origin  and  development  of  classical  myths;  their  relation  to  the  religion,  literature  and  art  of 
the  western  world. 

151ABC.    Classical  Archaeology  and  Civilization. 

A.  Aegean  and  Early  Greek. 

B.  Classical  and  Hellenistic. 

C.  Roman. 

Greek 

1-2.    Elementary  Greek.    (3-3) 
Fundamentals  of  the  language. 

3.  Xenophon:    Anabasis.    (3) 

Selections  for  translation,   syntax,  and  composition. 
Prerequisite:    Greek  2. 

4.  Homer:   Iliad.    (3) 

Prerequisite:    Greek  2. 

Latin 

1-2-3.    Elementary  Latin.    (3-3-3) 
Fundamentals  of  the  language. 

4-5.    Intermediate  Latin.    (3-3) 

Prerequisite:    Latin  3  or  two  years  of  high  school  Latin. 
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16.    Latin  Essay.    (3) 

Form  and  content  of  Cicero's  De  amicitia;  comparison  with  the  De  spirituali  amicitia  of  Aelred 
of  Rievaulx. 

27.    Roman  Comedy.    (3) 

Plautus,  Captivi  and  Terence,  Phormio.     Development  of  Graeco-Roman  comedy. 

30/130ABCD.    Roman  Epistolography.    (3-3-3-3) 

A.  Cicero 

B.  Seneca 

C.  Pliny 

D.  St.  Jerome. 

Selected  letters  from  the  above  authors  together  with  the  political  and  social  life  of  the  period 
represented. 

45/145AB.    Christian  Latin  Writers.    (3-3) 

A.  Patristic  authors. 

B.  St.  Augustine:    Confessions. 

100.    Latin  Prose  Composition.    (3) 

Sentence  structure,   idioms,  and  style  through  translation  of  prose  selections  into  Latin. 

106ABCD.    Roman  Historians.    (3-3-3-3) 

A.  Livy 

B.  Caesar 

C.  Sallust 

D.  Tacitus 

Roman  historical  writings  as  represented  by  the  above  authors;  main  historical  events  of  the 
period  represented. 

128ABCD.    Roman  Poetry.    (3-3-3-3) 

A.  Epic 

B.  Lyric 

C.  Elegiac 

D.  Satire 

Development  of  selected  types  of  Latin  poetry. 

156ABC.  Roman  Philosophy.    (3-3-3) 

A.  Lucretius 

B.  Cicero 

C.  Seneca 

Principal  system's  of  Greek  philosophy  and  their  influence  on  Roman  thought. 

185.*    Introduction  to  Medieval  Latin  Studies.    (3) 

Development  of  medieval  Latin  syntax,  vocabulary  and  morphology  based  upon  selections  from 
representative  medieval  writers. 

187.*    Medieval  Latin  Poetry.    (3) 

Development  of  medieval  Latin  poetry  based  on  the  leading  poets  of  the  various  periods. 

*  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 


Modern  Languages 
French 

1-2.    Elementary  French.    (3-3) 

Develops  fundamental  skills  in  understanding,   speaking,  reading,  and  writing.     Intensive  use 
of  the  Language  Laboratory. 

3-4.    Intermediate  French.    (3-3) 

Basic  grammar,   conversation  and  laboratory,  drill. 
Prerequisite:    1-2  or  equivalent. 
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10AB.    Conversation.    (3-3) 

Prerequisite:    Fr.    1-2  or  equivalent  with  a  minimum  grade  of  B. 
Meets  3  hours  weekly. 

25.    Advanced  French.    (3) 

Designed  to  help  acquire  facility  in  oral  and  written  French. 
Prerequisite:    3-4  or  equivalent. 

32.    Survey  of  French  Culture.    (3) 

French  culture,  geography,  institutions,  history  from  beginning. 

101AB.    Grammar,  Composition  and  Oral  Expression.    (3-3) 

Original  compositions  and  stylistic  analysis  of  selected  readings  and  oral  expression. 
Prerequisite:    Fr.   25  or  equivalent  with  grade  A  or  B. 

102.    Phonetics  and  Advanced  Conversation.    (3) 

Phonetics  theory,  correction  of  diction  and  advanced  conversation. 

105.    Explication  de  Textes.    (3) 

Critical  evaluation  and  analysis  of  literary  works  (Prose,   Theatre,  and  Poetry),     throughout 
the  centuries. 

114AB.    Introduction  to  the  Study  of  French  Literature.  (3-3) 

A.  Medieval  through  17th  Century  Literature. 

B.  18th  through  20th  Century  Literature. 

Critical  evaluation  of  literary  masterpieces  through  the  centuries. 

115AB.    Old  French  Language  and  Medieval  Literature.    (3-3) 

History,  literature  and  grammar  of  old  French  language. 

116.     16th  Century  Literature.    (3) 

Renaissance  and  Humanist  writers  —  Lyric  Theater,  Prose. 
Emphasis  on  works  of  "la  Pleiade,  "  Rabelais,  Montaigne. 

117 AB.*    17th  Century  Literature.    (3-3) 

Classical  ideal  as  reflected  in  literary  masterpieces  of  theater,  prose  and  non-dramatic  poetry. 

118AB.     18th  Century  Literature.    (3-3) 

Philosophers,   Encyclopedists,  Novels  and  Theater  of  the  age  of  enlightenment  with  concentra- 
tion on  the  works  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau. 

119AB.     19th  Century  Literature.    (3-3) 

Critical  evaluation  of  the  Masterpieces— novel,  theater,  poetry  of  Romanticism;  Realism  and 
Naturalism  works  are  also  studied. 

120AB.  *   Contemporary  French  Literature.    (3-3) 

French  novel,  poetry,  drama  since  1885 — including  Symbolism,  Surrealism,  poetry  and  novel, 
Existentialism,  antitheatre,  and  antiroman. 

132.    Survey  of  French  Culture.    (3) 

Contemporary  aspects  of  French  Civilization. 

199.  *    Special  Studies.    (3) 

Prerequisite:    Senior  Standing  (1  to  2  courses). 

*  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 

German 

1-2-3.    Elementary  German.    (3-3-3) 

Develops  fundamental  skills  in  understanding,   speaking,   reading  and  writing.  Intensive  use  of 
the  Language  Laboratory. 
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4-5.    Intermediate  German.    (3-3) 

Conversation  stressed.  Introduction  to  culture  and  civilization  of  the  German- speaking  peoples. 

101ABC.    Advanced  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Oral  Expression.    (3-3-3) 

Meets  three  times  weekly.     Stresses  die  correct  expression,   independent  writing,  dealing  with 
cultural  topics. 

118ABC.    Introduction  to  German  Literature.    (3-3-3) 

Comprising  authors  of  Germany,   Austria,   and  Switzerland. 

A.  From  die  beginnings  to  Illuminism. 

B.  Classicism,   Romanticism,  Realism. 

C.  From  Naturalism  to  Modern  Times. 

Italian 

1-2-3.     Elementary  Italian.    (3-3-3) 

Develops  fundamental  skills  in  understanding,   speaking,  reading  and  writing.    Intensive  use  of 
Language  Laboratory. 

4-5.    Intermediate  Italian.    (3-3) 

Stress  is  laid  on  conversational  Italian;  culture  and  civilization  are  introduced. 
Prerequisite:    Italian  3. 

101ABC.    Advanced  Grammar,  Composition,  and  Oral  Expression.    (3-3-3) 

103ABC.    Italian  Literature  in  Survey. 

A.  From  beginning  to  Quattrocento. 

B.  From  Quattrocento  to  19th  Century. 

C.  From  19th  Century  to  present. 

Spanish 

1-2.     Elementary  Spanish.    (3-3) 

Develops  fundamental  skills  in  understanding,   speaking,   reading  and  writing.    Intensive  use  of 
the  Language  Laboratory. 

3-4.    Intermediate  Spanish.    (3-3) 

Basic  grammar,  conversation  and  laboratory  drill. 

Prerequisite:    Span.   2,  or  three  years  of  high  school  Spanish  or  the  equivalent. 

25.    Advanced  Spanish.    (3) 

Concentration  on  advanced  points  of  grammar,  phonetics,  and  on  the  building  of  vocabulary  and 

comprehension . 

Prerequisite:    Span.   4  or  the  equivalent. 

42/142.    Civilization  of  Spain  and  Portugal.    (3) 

A  background  course  for  the  study  of  Peninsular  literature. 

44/144.    Civilization  of  Spanish  America  and  Brazil.    (3) 

A  background  course  for  the  study  of  Spanish -American  and  Brazilian  literature. 

103.    Morphology  and  Syntax.    (3) 

Patterns  of  the  Spanish  language:    verbs,  word  structure  and  word  distribution. 

109.    Advanced  Composition.    (3) 

Concentration  on  analysis  of  basic  stylistic  elements  and  on  students'  original  compositions, 
idiomatic  expression,  paraphrasing. 

115.*    Applied  Linguistics.    (3) 

The  linguistic  approach  to  the  teaching  of  Spanish. 
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118.*    Historical  Spanish  Grammar.    (3) 

Origins  and  development  of  die  language  to  modern  times.     Suggested  for  teachers. 

122.    Medieval  and  Renaissance  Literature.    (3) 

Main  genres  of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Spanish  Literature. 

124.    The  Golden  Age.    (3) 

Main  genres  of  the  Golden  Age. 

127.    Cervantes.    (3) 

With  an  intensive  study  of  Don  Quijote. 

129.    Eighteenth  and  Nineteenth  Century  Spanish  Literature.    (3) 
132.    Contemporary  Spanish  Literature.    (3) 

139.    Nineteenth  Century  Spanish -American  Literature.    (3) 

Important  writers  from  1810-1880. 

143.    Spanish-American  Literature  in  Twentieth  Century.    (3) 

Important  writers  since  1880. 

147.*  Literary  Analysis.    (3) 

Introduction  to  the  study  of  literary  devices,  figures  of  speech  and  the  differentiation  of  literary 
genres. 

170.    Honors  course  in  Spanish.    (3) 

Intensive  study  of  a  special  topic  chosen  by  the  Instructor  in  charge. 
Prerequisite:    Acceptance  by  the  Department. 

199.    Special  Studies.    (3) 

Prerequisite:    senior  standing  and  acceptance  by  the  Department. 

*  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 

227.  Cervantes.    (3) 

Don  Quijote  and  other  works. 

228.  Neoclassicism:    Poetry,  Drama  and  Prose.    (3) 

Representative  works. 

230AB.    Romanticism.    (3-3) 

A.  Drama 

B.  Poetry  and  Prose 

231AB.    The  19th  Century  Novel.    (3-3) 

Representative  authors  and  works. 

232.    Generation  of  1898  and  Modernism.    (3) 

Representative  authors  and  works  of  the  Generation  of  1898. 
Analysis  of  the  Modernist  Movement. 

239.  Neoclassicism  in  Latin  American  Literature.    (3) 

Poetry  and  other  genres. 

240.  Modernism  in  America.    (3) 

General  Characteristics.    First  Manifestations.     Culmination  and  Decadency. 

262ABC.    Medieval  and  Pre -Renaissance  Literature.    (3-3-3) 

A.  Poetry 

B.  Drama 

C.  Prose 

Study  of  the  representative  authors  and  works  of  this  period. 
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264ABCD.    Literature  of  the  Golden  Age.    (3-3-3-3) 

A.  Poetry. 

Study  of  the  works  of  the  main  poets  and  poetic  movements  of  the  Golden  Age. 

B.  Novel. 

Study  of  the  works  of  the  representative  authors  of  that  epoch. 

C.  Drama. 

Study  of  the  main  productions  of  Lope,  Tirso,  Alarcon,  Guillen,  Calderon,   Moreto,  Rojas, 
Zorrilla. 

D.  Prose. 

Study  of  mystic  writers. 

272ABCD.    Literature  of  the  20th  Century.    (3-3-3-3) 

A.  Poetry. 

Poetry  from  Modernism  to  the  present. 

B.  Novel. 

Blasco,   Ibanez,    Baroja,    Unamuno,    Valle-Inclan,    Azorin,    Perez  de  Ayala,  Miro,  Concha 
Espina,  Ricardo  Leon,   Fernadez  Florez. 

C.  Drama. 

Echegaray,   Dicenta,  Galdos,  Benavente,  Hermanos  Quintero,  Arniches,    Martinez  Sierra, 
Marquina,  Hermanos  Machado,  Grau,  Valle-Inclan,   Linares,   Garcia  Lorca,  Casona. 

D.  Prose. 

Study  of  short  story  writers  and  essayists. 

278ABCD.    Romantic  Period  in  Latin  American  Literature.    (3-3-3-3) 

A.  Romantic  Poetry  in  America. 

Argentine  and  Chilean  Poetry.     Poetry  in  the  Pacific  countries,    Mexico,  Venezuela,  and 
Antillas. 

B.  Romantic  Novel. 

Southern  countries.     Ricardo  Palma.    Mexico,   Central  America  and  Antillas,  Avellaneda. 

C.  Romantic  Drama. 

D.  Romantic  Prose. 

280ABCD.    Studies  in  Contemporary  Latin  American  Literature.    (3-3-3-3) 

A.  Latin  American  Poetry  from  Modernism  to  the  present. 

B.  Latin  American  Novel  of  the  20th  Century. 
From  Modernism  to  the  present. 

C.  Latin  American  Drama. 

From  Modernism  to  the  present. 

D.  Latin  American  Prose. 

From  Modernism  to  the  present. 

290.    Special  Studies.    (3-9) 

Literature  of  Mexico,  Antillas,  and  Central  America. 
Literature  of  Peru,  Chile,  Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 
Literature  of  Argentina. 

Linterature  of  Colombia,   Ecuador,  and  Venezuela. 
Literature  of  Brazil. 

292.    Research  and  Methodology  of  Teaching  Spanish.    (3) 

Experimentation  with  new  techniques  and  materials  of  language  teaching. 

295.    Thesis  Guidance.    (3) 

*  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HISTORY,  POLITICAL  SCIENCE,  ECONOMICS 

The  Department  of  History,  Political  Science,  and  Economics  offers  to  students  of  the  college 
courses  of  general  cultural  and  social  value.  It  aims  to  provide  for  an  understanding  of  contem- 
porary political,  cultural,  economic,  and  social  institutions  through  the  study  of  their  origins  and 
development;  to  offer  basic  and  specialized  courses,  as  well  as  experience  in  using  the  tools  of 
research,  analysis,  and  syntiiesis,  for  students  desiring  to  major  in  history,  political  science, 
or  economics;  to  lay  the  foundations  for  graduate  study,  the  teaching  profession,  and  other  areas, 
such  as  law,  foreign  service,  and  research. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

History 

Preparation  for  the  major:  2  courses  chosen  from  History  1A-1B-1C,  History  25,  Political  Sci- 
ence 10  or  1. 

Recommended:    Philosophy  182,  and  introductory  courses  in  Economics  and  Sociology. 
The  Major:    10  courses  in  upper  division  including  History   101,    198,    a  2-course    sequence    in 

American  history,  a  2-course  sequence  in  European  history,   followed  by  an  additional    course 

in  each  field,  and  2  courses  in  the  history  of  other  areas. 

History  majors  must  submit  a  research  paper  in  connection  with  History  101. 
The  Teaching  Minor:    A  minimum  of  7   courses  in  history  including  2  courses  chosen  from  Hist. 

1A-1B-1C,  2  upper  division  courses  in  American  history,   2  upper  division  courses    from  other 

areas,   and  Hist.    101  or  198. 

The  Social  Science  Major  with  an  emphasis  on  History: 

Preparation  for  the  major:    The  same  as  for  the  major  in  History. 

The  Major:  A  minimum  of  9  courses  in  upper  division  including  History  101  or  198,  a  2-course 
sequence  in  American  History,  a  2-course  sequence  in  European  History,  a  course  in  the  his- 
tory of  another  area,   and  3  courses  chosen  from  Economics,  Political  Science,  or  Sociology. 

The  Teaching  Minor  in  Social  Science  with  an  emphasis  on  History:  A  minimum  of  7  courses  in- 
cluding 2  upper  division  courses  in  history,  and  the  remainder  to  be  chosen  from  history  and 
the  social  sciences. 

Political  Science 

Preparation  for  the  major:    Political  Science  10  and  one  course  chosen  from  History  1A,   IB,    1C. 
The  Major:    10  upper  division  courses  in  Political  Science. 

The  Teaching  Minor:  A  minimum  of  7  courses  in  Political  Science,  3  of  which  must  be  upper  di- 
vision courses. 

The  Social  Science  Major  with  an  emphasis  on  Political  Science: 

Preparation  for  the  major:    Same  as  for  the  Political  Science  major. 

The  Major:  8  courses  in  upper  division,  5  courses  of  which  must  be  in  Political  Science,  and  3 
courses  chosen  from  history  or  another  of  the  social  sciences. 

Economics 

Preparation  for  the  major:    Econ.   1,  2,   13,  and  Math.  38. 

Recommended:    An  introductory  course  in  sociology  and  political  science. 
The  Major:    A  minimum  of  8  courses  in  upper  division  including  Econ.   100A,  100B,  108,  191,   195. 
The  Teaching  Minor:    A  minimum  of  7  courses  in  economics  including  Econ.    1,   2,    108. 

The  Social  Science  Major  with  an  emphasis  on  Economics: 

Preparation  for  the  major:    Same  as  for  the  economics  major. 

The  Major:  A  minimum  of  8  courses  in  upper  division  including  Econ.  108,  135,  150,  191,  or  195, 
and  3  chosen  from  history  or  another  of  the  social  sciences. 
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History 

1A-1B-1C.    World  Civilization.    (3-3-3) 

An  historical  study  of  the  major  elements  in  man's  heritage  designed  to  introduce  the  student 
to  the  ideas,  attitudes,  and  institutions  basic  to  major  world  civilization. 

3H.    Center  of  Civilization.    (3) 

Offered  to  students  entering  with  honors,  this  course  is  designed  for  greater  depth  and  more 
independent  study  to  encourage  the  student  to  develop  her  abilities  and  critical  thinking.  The 
course  centers  around  a  selected  series  of  cities  prominent  in  particular  areas.  The  class  is 
conducted  in  a  seminar  manner  with  the  responsibility  for  preparation  and  discussion  resting 
on  the  student. 
10.    History  and  Historical  Perspectives  of  the  Modern  World.    (3) 

This  course  is  intented  to  acquaint  the  beginning  college  student  with  a  basic  knowledge  of  what 
history  is  and  how  it  relates  to  the  whole  body  of  knowledge.  It  exemplifies  the  relation  of  the 
past  to  the  present  by  the  study  of  selected  modern  nations  in  historical  perspective.  These 
nations  are  chosen  so  as  to  present  the  varied  cultural  and  historical  backgrounds  of  the  mod- 
ern world. 
This  course  is  required  of  all  Freshmen. 

17/117.    The  American  Democratic  Republic.    (3) 

Specifically  structured  to  fulfill  the  California  State  requirements  in  American  History  and 
Institutions,  this  course  emphasizes  the  historical  development  of  the  United  States  as  illus- 
trated in  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court,  Congress;  the  power  of  the  executive  as  policy 
maker;  and  the  development  of  foreign  policy. 

25.    Cultural  and  Historical  Geography.    (3) 

A  survey  of  the  basic  cultural  elements  of  geography,  of  their  correlation  with  the  physical 
elements,  and  of  the  geographic  factors  basic  to  the  study  of  history  and  the  social  sciences. 

32ABC.    Fundamental  Issues  in  American  History.    (3-3-3) 

A  study  of  the  major  trends  and  problems  in  the  American  development  designed  to  contribute 
to  an  understanding  of  the  present.     Doheny  Campus  only. 
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33ABC.    The  Contemporary  World:    Selected  Topics.    (3-3-3) 

A  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  study  of  various  key  areas  in  the  modern  world. 
Doheny  Campus  only. 

101.    The  Writing  of  History.    (3) 

An  examination  of  and  practice  of  the  methods  of  modern  research,  and  the  particular  tools  of 
history:  chronology,  analysis,  and  interpretation.  Attention  is  given  to  the  craft  of  working 
with  different  sources  and  the  development  of  style. 

111.  The  Ancient  Mediterranean  and  Greek  Worlds.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  ancient  Mediterranean  and  Greek  worlds  from  the  rise  of  civilization  in  Meso- 
potamia and  Egypt  through  the  Mycenaean,  Greek  city-state,  Macedonian,  and  Hellenistic  eras. 
Consideration  of  the  patterns  of  government,  social  and  economic  life,  science  and  the  arts 
until  the  intervention  of  Rome. 

112.  The  Roman  World.    (3) 

The  history  of  Roman  civilization  with  emphasis  on  the  ancient  kingship,  the  founding  of  the 
Republic,   Greek  influences,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Empire. 

114ABC.    Problems  in  Church  History.    (3-3.-3) 

The  organization  and  growth  of  the  Christian  Church.  Its  relation  to  political  and  social  history; 
and  its  cultural  contributions  to  civilization. 

121AB.    The  Medieval  World.    (3) 

A  survey  of  the  principal  events  of  European  history  from  the  fall  of  Rome  to  1450. 

A.  Heirs  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Byzantium,  Western  Europe,  and  Islam,  Carolingian  Europe 
and  new  invasions;  feudalism;  territorial,  economic  and  religious  frontiers. 

B.  The  High  Middle  Ages;  Church  and  State;  rise  of  the  feudal  monarchies;  the  dynamics  of 
Medieval  culture  as  reflected  in  literature,  art,  education,  law,   science,  and  philosophy. 

124AB.    The  Near  East.    (3-3) 

A.  A  survey  of  the  peoples  and  institutions  of  the  Near  East  from  600  to  1500  with  emphasis  on 
the  rise  and  spread  of  Islam,  the  Caliphate,  the  effects  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  Turkish 
and  Mongol  invasions. 

B.  The  Near  East  from  1500  to  the  present,  with  emphasis  on  the  Ottoman  and  Persian  Em- 
pires,  internal  decay  and  reform,  and  the  emergence  and  role  of  the  modern  states. 

140.  The  Intellectual  History  of  Europe  in  the  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries.    (3) 

Study  of  the  competing  ideas  in  European  history  as  expressed  in  artistic,  literary,  philoso- 
phical, and  scientific  developments  from  Romanticism  to  the  present. 

141.  Europe:    The  Era  of  the  Renaissance  and  the  Reformation.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  transition  from  Medieval  to  Modern  civilizations,  with  emphasis  on  the  cultural 
achievements  of  the  Renaissance,  the  causes  of  religious  disunity,  the  reformation,  the  counter- 
reformation,  and  the  reformation  and  the  modern  world. 

142.  Europe:    The  Age  of  Crises,  1560-1660.    (3) 

The  study  of  a  hundred  years  of  political  and  intellectual  tension  and  conflict,  of  dynastic  and  f 
religious  wars.     The  era  of  Europe's  territorial  expansion;  of  economic  change;  of  the  domi- 
nance of  Hapsburg  Spain,   of  Elizabethan  and  Stuart  England;   and  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Bourbons  of  France. 

143.  Europe:    The  Old  Regime  and  the  Enlightenment,   1660-1789.    (3) 

The  European  search  for  security  and  the  effect  to  reconcile  the  Old  Regime  with  the  New 
Science  of  the  Enlightenment.  An  examination  of  the  attempts  to  maintain  the  political  balance 
and  of  the  growth  of  forces  leading  to  the  era  of  Revolutions. 

144.  Europe:    The  Age  of  Revolution,   1789-1815.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  tensions  in  European  society  leading  to  the  French  Revolution.  An  analysis  of 
the  Revolution  and  of  the  rise  of  Napoleon.  The  political,  social,  economic,  and  intellectual 
effects  of  the  Age  of  Revolutions  on  Europe. 
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146.  Europe:    The  Nineteenth  Century,   1815-1914.    (3) 

The  history  of  Europe  from  the  decline  of  Napoleon  to  die  outbreak  of  World  War  I.  A  survey 
of  die  international  relations  and  internal  conditions  of  the  major  countries,  the  emphasis  on 
the  rise  of  liberalism,  nationalism,   socialism,   and  imperialism. 

147.  Europe:    The  Twentieth  Century,    1914-  .    (3) 

A  study  of  die  major  domestic  and  international  issues  widi  special  emphasis  on  the  rise  of 
dictators,  the  decline  of  Europe,  its  integration  into  die  world  scene,  and  prospects  for  the 
future. 

148AB.    History  of  Russia.    (3-3) 

A.  Russia  to  1860.  A  survey  of  the  political,  economic,  and  social  developments,  and  of 
foreign  relations  in  die  Kievan,   Muscovite,   and  St.  Petersburg  periods. 

B.  Russia  from  1860  to  the  present.  Reform  and  radical  movements,  international  politics, 
die  era  of  revolutions  in  Russia,  and  the  formation,  internal  developments  and  foreign 
relations  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

160.    History  of  Spain  and  Portugal.    (3) 

The  development  of  die  political,  social,  economic,  and  cultural  institutions  of  Spain  and 
Portugal. 

162AB.    History  of  Latin  America.    (3-3) 

A.     Survey  of  the  discovery,  exploration,  and  settlement  of  Latin  America;  die  colonial  systems 

of  Spain  and  Portugal;  the  economic,  political,  and  cultural  development  of  the  colonies. 
•B.     Latin  America  from  die  Wars  of  Independence  to  the  present,  with  particular  consideration 
of  the  fundamental  political,   economic,  and  cultural  factors,   and  to  the  increasing  impor- 
tance of  Latin  America  in  world  affairs. 

171AB.    U.S.:    The  Colonial  Era— The  New  Nation.    (3-3) 

A.  The  study  of  the  founding  and  the  political,  social,  and  economic  history  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  and  their  neighbors,   with  attention  to  European  backgrounds. 

B.  The  American  Revolution,  confederation,  and  union  under  the  Constitution;  the  social, 
economic,   and  cultural  development  of  the  United  Sates  to  1800. 

172.  U.S.:   Jeffersonianism  and  Jacksonianism.    (3) 

The  political  and  social  history  of  die  United  States  from  1801  to  1850;  political  developments, 
western  settlements,  territorial  expansion,  economic  developments,  and  die  roots  of  inter- 
sectional  conflict. 

173.  U.S.:    Civil  War  and  Reconstruction.    (3) 

Concentration  on  the  causes  underlying  the  outbreak  of  the  conflict  between  the  North  and  the 
South;  the  formation  of  the  Confederate  States;  the  war  years;  reconstruction  and  its  effect  on 
American  civilization. 

174.  U.S.:  Industrialism,  Populism,  and  Progressive  Reforms.    (3) 

A  study  covering  the  rise  of  American  industrialism  in  the  1860's  through  labor  trends,  the 
populist  Revolt,  Imperialism,   and  the  Progressive  Reforms  of  Roosevelt,  Taft,  and    Wilson. 

175.  U.S.:    The  Twentieth  Century.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  twentieth  century  aspects  of  American  life;  national  and  international  problems; 
the  place  of  the  United  States  in  world  affairs. 

177.  The  Intellectual  and  Social  History  of  the  United  States.    (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  attitudes,  ideas,  and  society  of  die  United  States  together  with  social 
movements,   intellectual  developments,   and  cultural  changes  in  die  American  environment. 

178.  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States.    (3) 

A  survey  of  die  factors  entering  into  the  formation  and  the  carrying  out  of  American  foreign 
policy,  with  emphasis  on  twentiedi  century  developments  and  post  World  War  II  problems. 

179.  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.    (3) 

The  evolution  of  the  fundamental  characteristics  and  trends  in  American  Constitutional  develop- 
ment widi  emphasis  on  contemporary  problems. 
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181.    The  American  West.    (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  special  problems  in  American  History  resulting  from  the  impact  of 
civilization  on  an  open  frontier.  The  Turner  thesis  is  examined  and  the  particular  character- 
istics and  contributions  of  the  fur-trading,  mining,   cattle,  and  farming  frontiers  are  studied. 

188.    California  History.    (3) 

The  social,  economic,  cultural,  and  institutional  development  of  California  through  the  Spanish, 
Mexican,  and  American  periods;  the  influence  of  the  development  of  the  Pacific  Coast  on  the 
United  States,  nationally  and  internationally. 

192.    Studies  in  Selected  Historical  Problems  and/or  Areas.    (3) 

The  course  will  reflect  special  areas  of  research  by  various  faculty  members  and  visiting 
lecturers.     The  particular  area  of  study  will  be  announced  in  the  term  schedules. 

197 ABC.    Readings  in  Historical  Literature.    (1-3) 

Individual  programs  of  reading  on  significant  historical  topics  or  fields.  Designed  to  acquaint 
the  student  with  pertinent  books  of  the  past  and  present.     Limited  to  majors  in  history. 

198.    Historiography.    (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  most  significant  historians  and  historical  works.  Evaluation  of  repre- 
sentative historians,  including  their:  (1)  philosophy  of  history,  (2)  methods  of  gathering  in- 
formation, (3)  use  and  criticism  of  sources,  (4)  credibility,  and  (5)  artisitc  presentation.  Re- 
quired of  history  majors  in  the  senior  year. 

208.    Seminar:   Selected  Historical  Problems  or  Topics.    (3) 

Particular  area  or  subject  announced  in  the  term  schedules. 

248AB.    Seminar:    Russian  History.    (3-3) 

251.  Seminar:    Ancient  History.    (3) 

252.  Seminar:    History  of  the  Near  East.    (3) 
254AB.    Seminar:    Medieval  History.    (3) 
256AB.    Seminar:    Modern  European  History.    (3) 
260.    Seminar:    English  History.    (3) 

262AB.    Seminar:    Latin  American  History.    (3-3) 
270AB.    Seminar:    U.S.  History.    (3-3) 
274AB.    Seminar:    Recent  U.S.  History.    (3-3) 

293.    Historical  Problems.    (3) 

This  course  is  a  special  feature  of  the  Master  of  Arts  in  Teaching  Program.  While  designed 
to  develop  some  of  the  methods  and  techniques  for  the  teaching  of  history,  it  is  geared  to  wide 
comprehension,  bibliography,  organization,  and  the  presentation  of  materials.  The  integrated 
role  of  the  social  sciences  in  the  teaching  process  is  likewise  stressed. 

295.    Thesis  guidance. 

NOTE:    Upper  division  courses  acceptable  on  a  graduate  program  will  be  marked  with  an  asterisk 
(*)  in  the  term  schedules. 

Political  Science 

1/101.    American  National  Government.    (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  main  aspects  of  American  Government  with  emphasis  upon  the  functional 
characteristics  of  the  traditional  institutions  as  well  as  consideration  of  certain  specific  policy 
alternatives  in  relation  to  civil  rights. 
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10.    Equality:    The  Problem  of  Political  Fiction.    (3) 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  freshmen  with  the  scope  and  techniques  of  political  sci- 
ence by  relating  a  major  concept  in  the  field  to  current  problems  and  issues:    in  this  way  the 
contribution  of  political  science  to  the  understanding  and  clarification  of  political  phenomena 
can  be  exemplified. 
Fulfills  Freshman  Social  Science  requirement. 

102.    Comparative  Politics.    (3) 

An  investigation  of  die  concepts  and  techniques  which  enable  die  student  to  compare  divergent 
political  systems,  focusing  upon  both  traditional  and  innovative  concepts  such  as  power, 
ideology,  decision-making,  elitism,  and  die  structural-functional  approach.  Particular  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  concepts  useful  in  die  study  of  non -western  political  systems. 

108.    American  Constitutional  Law.    (3) 

An  examination  of  the  major  landmarks  in  die  development  of  American  constitutional  law  widi 
particular  emphasis  upon  die  changing  relationship  between  the  national  government  and  die 
states,  as  well  as  die  increasing  assumption  of  jurisdiction  by  federal  audiority.  Particular 
attention  will  be  devoted  to  the  values  and  ideologies  of  die  justices  in  major  decisions. 

112.  Contemporary  Political  Theory.    (3) 

A  study  of  die  major  contributors  to  political  dieory  from  Marx  to  the  present  day,  including 
such  theoriests  as  Dewey,  Russell,  Weber,  Mosca,  Pareto,  Nehru,  Maclver,  Becker,  Laski, 
Cole,  et.  al.  The  normative  approach  will  be  de -emphasized  in  favor  of  the  descriptive  and 
analytical  approach. 

113.  American  Political  Theory.    (3) 

A  critical  examination  of  die  contributors  to  the  formation  and  sustenance  of  the  consensual 
framework  within  which  American  government,  politics,  and  society  operate,  widi  special 
attention  to  the  great  constitutional  crises  of  the  past  150  years. 

116.  Democracy  and  Democratic  Theory.    (3) 

A  critical  examination  of  the  major  theorists  of  democracy  in  the  twentieth  century  widi  em- 
phasis upon  both  die  justifications  and  pre-conditions  of  democratic  government  and  society. 
In  particular  insights  derived  from  psychology  and  sociology  are  utilized. 

117.  World  Political  Theory.    (3) 

The  history  of  man's  attempt  to  explain  the  relationship  of  a  man  to  governmental  institutions 
with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  values  to  be  implemented  by  society.  The  time  period  spans 
the  development  of  Greek  political  dieory  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

118.  Theories  of  Political  Change.    (3) 

A  critical  examination  of  dieories  of  political  change,  die  relation  of  political  change  to  changes 
in  economic  and  social  systems,  and  the  relevance  of  such  theories  for  the  experience  of  bodi 
western  and  non  western  societies. 

119.  Concepts  in  Political  Theory.    (3) 

Selected  concepts  to  be  dealt  with  in  depth.     Specific  concepts  noted  in  term  schedule. 

125.    Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States.    (3) 

A  survey  of  the  factors  entering  into  the  formation  and  execution  of  American  foreign  policy. 

131.  International  Relations.    (3) 

A  general  survey  of  the  institutions,  considerations,  and  ideologies  involved  in  the  formation 
and  execution  of  foreign  policy  within  a  world  context.  Special  attention  is  placed  upon  inter- 
national agencies,   including  the  United  Nations. 

132.  Politics  of  New  Nations.    (3) 

An  examination  of  common  elements  in  patterns  of  political  processes  in  the  newly  independent 
nations  of  die  world. 

134.    International  Organization.    (3) 

An  examination  of  the  origins,  structure,  and  practices  of  international  agencies  with  special 
attention  to  the  United  Nations.    The  primary  technique  in  this  approach  is  an  attempt  at  role- 
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playing  by  virtue  of  participation  in  the  Western  Model  United  Nations.  Required  of  M.  U.  N. 
delegates. 

135.    Selected  Problems  in  International  Organization.    (3) 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  the  role  of  international  organizations  and  the  maintenance  of 
world  peace. 

146.  Public  Opinion  and  Propaganda.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  techniques  utilized  by  professional  public  relations  experts  in  the  manipulation 
of  public  opinion  as  well  as  the  strategies  of  electoral  victory  available  to  the  political  partici- 
pant for  the  maximization  of  particular  goals. 

147.  Political  Behavior  Analysis.    (3) 

An  introduction  to  quantitative  methods  in  the  study  of  political  behavior. 

155.    Comparative  Politics  of  Selected  Areas.    (3) 

An  examination  of  the  government,  political  practices,  personalities,  and  problems  of  selected 
areas.     Specific  area  designated  in  the  term  schedule. 

170.    American  Party  Politics.    (3) 

The  development,   organization  and  character  of  the  American  party  system. 

175AB.    Selected  Topics  in  the  American  Political  Structure.    (3) 

Specific  area  will  be  announced  in  the  term  schedules. 

NOTE:    Courses  acceptable  on  a  graduate  program  will  be  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  in  the  term 
schedules. 


Economics 

1.  Principles  of  Economics.    (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  tools  of  economic  analysis  with  emphasis  on  the  price 
system,  market  structures,  the  distribution  of  income;  public  expenditures,  taxation,  debt; 
the  international  economy;  and  other  economic  systems. 

2.  Principles  of  Economics.    (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  principles  and  tools  of  economic  analysis  with  emphasis  on  national  in- 
come, employment,  money  and  banking,  business  fluctuations,  and  economic  growth. 

10.    Modern  Economics.    (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  science  and  techniques  of  economics  and  an  understanding  of  the  key 
forces  shaping  the  national  economy  and  business  enterprise.  Fulfills  Freshman  Social  Science 
requirement. 

13/113.    Economic  History  of  the  United  States.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  economic  development  of  the  United  States:  agriculture,  industry,  labor,  com- 
merce, finance,   and  transportation. 

100A.    Microeconomic  Analysis.    (3) 

Intermediate  study  of  consumer  choice,   cost  of  production,  and  exchange;  market  structures; 
wages,  rent,   interest,  and  profits. 
Prerequisites:    Economics  1,   2. 

100B.    Macroeconomic  Analysis.    (3) 

Intermediate  study  of  national  income  and  employment,  business  fluctuations,  economic  growth, 
monetary  anf  fiscal  policy. 
Prerequisites:    Economics  1,   2. 

108.    The  Social  Encyclicals.    (3) 

Social  justice  and  social  doctrines  expounded  in  encyclicals  from  Leo  XIII  to  John  XXIII;  appli- 
cations to  current  issues  in  private  property,  wages,  profits,  unions,  the  role  of  government, 
and  the  socio-economic  structure  of  society. 
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125.    Government  and  Business.    (3) 

The  public  regulation  and  control  of  private  enterprise  widi  special  emphasis  on  antitrust 
legislation  and  court  decisions. 

131.    Public  Finance.    (3) 

Income  and  expenditure  of  federal,  state,  and  local  governments;  theories  of  tax  incidence; 
nature  and  implications  of  the  public  debt;  fiscalpolicy;  and  inter-governmental  fiscal  relations. 

135.    Money  and  Banking.    (3) 

The  nature  and  functions  of  money  and  banking  and  their  historical  development  in  the  United 
States;  monetary  theory  and  international  financial  relations. 
Prerequisites:    Economics  1,   2. 

144.    Personal  Finance.    (3) 

Survey  of  various  financial  institutions  and  their  functions  as  tiiey  affect  die  individual  con- 
sumer; emphasis  on  die  basic  principles  underlying  investment  planning,  family  security,  and 
home  buying. 

150.    Labor  Economics.    (3) 

The  evolution  of  the  trade  union  organization  in  die  United  States  and  labor  legislation  affecting 
it;  an  economic  analysis  of  wage  determination  and  its  effect  on  employment;  and  union- 
management  relations  in  die  collective  bargaining  process. 

152.    Social  Insurance.    (3) 

Programs  in  the  United  States  and  selected  countries  providing  security  against  sickness,  ac- 
cident, unemployment,   old  age,  disability,  and  death. 

190.  *    Selected  Topics  in  Economics.    (3) 

Analysis  of  current  topics  of  public  interest. 

191.*    Comparative  Economic  Systems.    (3) 

Analysis  of  the  economic  systems  of  the  modern  world  with  emphasis  on  the  varying  degrees 
of  planning  found  in  free-enterprise,  democratic-mixed,   and  communistic  economies. 

195.  *   International  Economic  Systems.    (3) 

The  general  principles  and  mechanisms  of  international  trade,  economic  development,  and 
integration. 

*  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

The  Department  of  Home  Economics  aims  to  encourage  the  intellectual  development  of  the 
student  through  analysis,  synthesis,  and  integration  of  knowledge  directed  toward  the  betterment 
of  family  life.  Through  an  intensive  study  of  values,  goals,  and  resources,  the  student  is  educated 
for  family  living  as  well  as  for  community  responsibility.  The  General  Major  in  Home  Economics 
is  designed  to  give  students  a  preparation  for  graduate  study  and  for  professional  careers  in  busi- 
ness, industry,  education,  extension  service,  community  healdi  and  welfare.  Graduates  of  this 
program  are  eligible  for  membership  in  the  American  Home  Economics  Association.  The  Foods 
and  Nutirition  Major  in  Home  Economics  is  planned  to  meet  the  academic  requirements  for  an 
approved  dietetic  internship  following  graduation.  Upon  completion  of  a  successful  internship, 
the  student  is  eligible  for  membership  in  the  American  Dietetic  Association.  Positions  in  admin- 
istrattve  and  therapeutic  dietetics, in  community  services  and  in  food  promotion  are  open  to  women 
who  have  completed  this  program.  The  student  who  has  majored  in  foods  and  Nutrition  is  eligible 
for  membership  in  the  American  Home  Economics  Association  upon  completion  of  undergraduate 
studies. 

BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE  DEGREE 

The  General  Home  Economics  Major  and  the  Foods  and  Nutrition  Major  lead  to  the  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree.  The  General  Education  requirements  include  three  Philosophy  courses,  including 
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Logic;  three  Theology  courses;  two  English  courses  (English  1  and  one  literature);  the  Colloquium 
required  of  all  Sophomores;  additional  courses  chosen  from  one  or  more  of  the  following  fields: 
art,  biology,  economics,  anthropology,  foreign  language,  physical  science,  psychology,  sociology. 
There  is  no  foreign  language  requirement. 

The  Home  Economics  Major: 

Preparation  for  the  major:  H.E.  9,  10,  11,  25,  30,  31,  33;  Psychology  1;  Sociology  1  or  An- 
thropology 2;  Chemistry  2  (or  substitute);  Biology. 

The  Major:  H.E.  108,  134,  145,  146,  155,  156,  109;  Econ.  144.  Students  preparing  for  posi- 
tions in  business  and  extension  service  are  required  to  take  H.  E.  180.  Students  preparing 
for  teaching  are  required  to  take  H.  E.    166,    180,    197. 

The  Teaching  Minor:  A  minimum  of  seven  courses  including  at  least  one  course  from  each  of 
the  following  areas:  Child  Development  -  Family  Relations;  Foods  -  Nutrition;  Clothing- 
Textiles. 


The  Foods  and  Nutrition  Major: 

Preparation  for  the  major:  Prerequisites:  High  School  Chemistry  and  proficiency  in  Mathe- 
matics. Preparation:  Chem.  1A,  IB,  1C;  Chem.  4A,  4B;  Chem.  108;  Econ.  2;  Biol.  3/103; 
Biol.  50;  Psych.   1;  Sociology  1  or  Anthropology  2;  H.  E.   9,    10,    11. 

The  Major:  H.E.  108,  112,  115,  118,  121,  122,  123,  134,  or  138,  145,  190;  Ed.  171,  Econ. 
150,  Psych.    145. 

5.    Food  Management.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  basic  principles  governing  food  selection,  production,  and  service  in  the  modern 
home;  application  of  these  principles  to  the  psychological  and  physical  needs  of  the  family. 
Doheny  Campus  only. 
Lecture,  2  hours;  Laboratory,  2  hours. 

7.    Fundamentals  of  Nutrition.     (3) 

Foundations  of  nutrition  and  its  relation  to  health;  application  to  feeding  the  individual  and  the 
family.     No  prerequisite.     Doheny  Campus  only. 

9.  Colloquium  in  Home  Economics.    (1) 

Development,  scope,  and  philosophy  of  home  economics  as  a  general  and  professional  field  of 
study. 

10.  Basic  Nutrition.    (3) 

Study  of  the  principles  of  nutrition  and  their  application,  with  emphasis  on  the  nutritional  re- 
quirements of  the  body  at  different  age  levels  in  the  maintenance  of  health  and  prevention  of 
deficiency  diseases. 
Prerequisite:    Chemistry. 

11.  Food  Study.    (3) 

Study  of  the  basic  ingredients  and  techniques  used  in  food  preparation,   emphasizing  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  principles  in  the  selection  and  preparation  of  food. 
Prerequisite:    Chemistry. 

20.  Clothing  Construction.    (3) 

Principles  and  techniques  of  clothing  construction;  pattern  and  fabric  selection.  Uses  of  equip- 
ment. 

21.  Advanced  Clothing  Construction.    (3) 

Analysis  of  pattern  modification— fabrics  and  decorative  details.     Advanced    principle-s    and 
techniques  of  construction. 
Doheny  Campus  only. 

25.    Clothing  Design  and  Selection  in  Modern  Living.    (3) 

Modern  uses  and  roles  of  clothing,  as  affected  by  psychological  forces,  seen  in  historic  per- 
spective. Application  of  art  elements  and  principles  to  the  selection  of  clothing  for  differing 
personal,  family,  and  social  needs. 
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30.  Elementary  Clothing  Construction.    (3) 

Principles  and  techniques  of  clothing  construction;  pattern  and  fabric  selection;  uses  of  equip- 
ment. 
Prerequisite:    H.  E.     25. 

31.  Intermediate  Clothing  Construction.    (3) 

Analysis  of  pattern  modification,  advanced  construction,  fabrics  and  decorative  details. 
Prerequisites:    H.E.     25,  30. 

33.    Elementary  Textiles.    (3) 

Identification,  use  and  care  of  textiles  related  to  fibers,  fabric  construction  and  finishes. 

36/136.    The  Pre-School  Child.    (3) 

Science  of  the  pre -school  child  dealing  with  the  stage  of  growtii  and  maturation  from  prenatal 
beginnings  through  the  6di  year.     Emphasis  placed  on  the  effects  of  environmental  influences 
upon  individual  patterns  of  development  and  the  psychological  and  social  interactions  between 
a  child  and  other  members  of  the  society  into  which  he  is  born  and  in  which  he  is  reared. 
Observation  experiences  provided. 

38/138.    Family  Relations.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  function  of  the  homemaker  in  the  contemporary  family;  emphasis  on  die  under- 
standing of  the  interaction  of  family  members  and  their  contributions  to  happy  family  living. 

40/140.    Creative  Experiences  of  Children.    (3) 

'  Exploring  and  developing  the  value  of  creative  experiences  for  the  young  child  through  dramatic 
play,  art  materials,  musical  response,  and  rhydim  activities,  story  telling  and  literature, 
science  and  language.     Doheny  Campus  only. 

48/148.    Management  Principles.    (3) 

Principles  of  time  and  motion  study,  work  simplification,  storage,  work  area  arrangement  and 
safety  as  applied  to  the  home.  Current  buying  practices  of  consumers  of  household  com- 
modities in  relation  to  new  technological  developments.     Doheny  Campus  only. 

57/157.    Art  in  the  Home.    (3) 

An  introduction  to  basic  principles  of  house  planning  and  furnishing  with  appropriate  analysis  of 
needs  and  preferences  regarding  family  personality,  desired  way  of  living,  aesthetic  appreci- 
ation, and  human  resources.     Doheny  Campus  only. 

70/170.    The  Clothing  Industry.    (3) 

Organization  and  functions  of  various  segments  of  the  industry;  analysis  of  consumer  needs. 

108.    Meal  Management.    (3) 

Application  of  principles  of  food  preparation  and  meal  service  in  relation  to  acceptable  quality, 
appetite  appeal  and  preservation  of  nutritive  value;  management  process,  decision  making  and 
the  effective  use  of  available  resources,  including  time,  energy,  money  and  equipment  are 
emphasized.     Prerequisite:    H.E.    11. 

112.*    Experimental  Foods.    (3) 

An  application  of  scientific  methods  to  the  study  of  food  structure,  composition  and  preparation. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  ability  to  work  independently,  to  interpret  accurately  and 
apply  current  research  in  food  technology. 
Prerequisites:    H.E.    10,    11;  Chemistry. 

115.*    Advanced  Nutrition.    (3) 

Study  of  the  vital  interrelationships  which  exist  between  all  nutrients,  with  emphasis  on  diges- 
tion, absorption,  and  metabolism. 
Prerequisites:    H.E.    10;  Biol.   50;  Chemistry. 

118.    Diet  Therapy.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  principles  underlying  nutritional  therapy  in  certain  diseases  stressing  modifica- 
tion of  the  normal  diet;  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  a  survey  of  current  technical  litera- 
ture. 
Prerequisite:    H.E.   115. 
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121.  Quantity  Food  Purchasing  and  Production.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  problems  involved  in  modern  methods  of  quantity  food  purchasing,  storage,    pro- 
duction and  service;   the  facilities  of  the  dietary  department  of  Daniel  Freeman  Hospital  and 
other  institutions  are  utilized.     Students  work  under  the  supervision  of  staff  dietitians  and  ex- 
perienced personnel. 
Prerequisites:    H.  E.     10,   11,    108. 

122.  Organization  and  Management.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  administration  of  institutional  food  service  with  particular  emphasis  on  the 
principles  of  supervision,   training,   and  cost  control. 

123.  Institutional  Equipment  and  Furnishings.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  factors  that  influence  the  selection,  use,  maintenance  and  arrangement  of  equip- 
ment and  furnishings,  including  floor  plans  and  layouts;  particular  emphasis  is  placed  on  sani- 
tation and  safety. 

134.    Child  Development. 

Study  of  the  dynamics  of  children's  behavior;   trends,  continuity,  interrelationship  of  growth 
and  behavior;  emphasis  placed  upon  helping  the  student  view  the  developmental  tasks  of  child- 
hood as  the  child's  effort  to  cope  with  life  situations. 
Prerequisite:    Psychology  1. 


145.  Home  Management.    (3) 

Study  of  current  trends  in  management  of  resources  available  to  the  individual  and  family, 
stressing  management  process  and  decision  making  as  factors  in  human  relationships;  philoso- 
phy and  values  implicit  in  conscious  decision  making  emphasized. 

146.  Home  Management  Laboratory.    (3) 

Supervised  residence  in  the  home  management  apartment;  experience  is  provided  for  managing 
the  activities  and  assuming  the  responsibilities  involved  in  group  living. 
Prerequisites:    H.  E.    10,    11,    108,    145. 


155.    Home  Design.    (3) 

Housing  and  furnishing  needs  of  families  as  seen  in  historic  perspective, 
and  interiors  in  relation  to  family  needs  and  income  levels. 


Analysis  of  exteriors 


156.    Home  Furnishings.    (3) 

Aesthetic  and  economic  problems  in  the  selection  of  furniture  and  equipment  for  families. 
Prerequisite:    H.E.     155. 

166.  *   Principles  of  Tailoring  Construction.    (3) 

Comparison  in  the  selection,  design  and  construction  of  custom  and  trade  methods  of  tailoring. 
Prerequisites:    H.E.   25,  30,   31,   33. 


MUSIC 

180.    Demonstration  Techniques.    (2-3) 

A  study  designed  to  develop  a  working  knowledge  of  the  elements  necessary  for  the  varied  types 
of  educational  and  commercial  demonstrations,  including  planning,  organization,  and  execution; 
field  trips  and  guest  lectures  provide  student  contact  with  the  professional  person  in  tiiis  area 
of  home  economics. 

190.    Senior  Seminar.    (1) 

Critical  discussion  and  evaluation  of  research  trends  and  needs  in  specific  areas  of  interest  in 
home  economics,  based  on  an  independent  research  project,  analysis  of  results,  and  drawing 
of  conclusions. 

197.*    Seminar  in  Home  Economics  Education.  (3) 

A  review  of  recent  and  current  trends  in  the  teaching  of  home  economics. 

199AB.    Special  Studies  in  Home  Economics.    (1-3) 

An  opportunity  for  the  advanced  student  to  engage  in  intensive  independent  study.  Open  to 
selected  home  economics  majors  with  the  consent  of  the  department,  and  the  instructor  con- 
cerned. 

*  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 


The  Department  of  Music  aims  to  expand  the  intellectual  and  cultural  horizons  of  the  students 
by  enabling  them  to  use,  understand,  and  appreciate  music  in  their  careers  or  as  an  enrichment 
to  their  daily  lives.  Moreover,  the  Department  makes  available  to  the  general  college  student 
and  the  community  at  large  opportunities  for  deepening  their  knowledge  of  music  as  one  of  the 
liberal  arts.  The  music  majors  are  also  prepared  to  assume  positions  of  leadership  both  as  pro- 
fessional and  non -professional  musicians,  to  continue  graduate  study  in  music,  to  begin  careers 
in  teaching,  performing,  composing,  and  to  assume  a  responsibility  to  further  musical  growth  and 
education  in  others. 

To  achieve  these  goals  the  Department  offers  training  in  the  following  fields:  church  music, 
theory,   composition,  history  and  literature,  performance,   and  music  education. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Programs  leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Music  and  Bachelor  of  Arts,  and  a  minor  in  music  are  of- 
fered by  the  Department.  The  Music  Department  is  co- educational.  Upon  approval  by  the  Music 
Department,  students  may  study  privately  with  teachers  other  than  those  listed  in  the  Applied 
Music  Faculty.  The  curricula  offered  satisfy  the  major  and  minor  requirements  for  the  Standard 
Teaching  Credential  (Elementary  and  Secondary)  in  California  and  maintain  the  standards  of  a 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music. 

PROCEDURE  FOR  ADMISSION  AS  A  MUSIC  MAJOR  OR  MINOR: 

1.  Audition  in  a  field  of  performance. 

2.  Theory  placement  test. 

3.  Interview  with  chairman  and  other  faculty  members. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS— MUSIC  MAJOR 

General  Requirements  for  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  a  Music  Major: 

1.  Music  5/105,  Applied  Music,  and  at  least  one  ensemble  must  be  taken  during  each  term 
of  residence. 

2.  Music  1AB,  CD,   EF,   *7,    12,   26,   27,   28,   29,    106,   133,    139,    140. 
*Required  of  all  but  vocal  majors. 

3.  Additional  electives  are  taken  from  the  general  B.M.   curriculum  with  special  emphasis 
in  applied  music,  history  and  literature,   or  church  music. 
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MUSIC 

BACHELOR  OF  MUSIC 

Requirements  for  all  areas  of  concentration: 

Students  in  all  areas  of  concentration  except  piano  and  organ  are  required  to  register  for  piano 
study  until  die  proficiency  examination  is  passed.  Mus.  5/105,  Applied  Music,  and  at  least  one 
ensemble  must  be  taken  during  each  term  of  residence. 

Instrumental,  vocal,  piano,  organ,  church  music  majors  are  required  to  take  3  units  of  applied 
music  each  term. 

Mus.  1AB,  CD,  EF;  2AB,  CD,  7,  12,  26,  27,  28,  29,  132,  133,  134,  136,  138,  139,  140,  141, 
142,    143,    144. 

Special  Requirements: 

Church  Music:   Minor  performance  area  (1  year  of  study)  110,  111,  112,  146,  147,  Comparative 

Religion. 
Performance  (Applied  Music):  3  units  of  applied  music  each  term,  122,  149,  146,  150.       A  vocal 

student  must  study  3  languages  plus  one  course  in  diction. 
Music  History  and  Literature:    Some  additional  language  may  be  required  145,    146,    147,    148. 
Music  Education:    130,    131,    146,    148,    154. 
Theory-Composition:    134B,    135ABCDEF,    137,    154. 

In  addition  to  the  above  requirements  die  following  liberal  arts  courses  are  required  of  all 
Music  majors  obtaining  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree: 

General  Education  Requirements: 

English  — diree  courses  one  of  which  must  be  an  English  composition  course. 
Foreign  language  —  two  courses. 
History  and  Political  Science — two  courses 
Philosophy  — two  courses 
General  Psychology  — one  course. 
Science  —  one  course. 

Theology— three  courses.     (Non-Catholics  substitute  one  course    in  General  Ethics  for  The- 
ology requirement.) 
Whenever  possible  the  department  encourages  the  student  to  take  a  minor  equivalent  in  a  field 
outside  of  music. 

Additional  Requirements  for  Music  Majors: 

1.  Attendance  at  department- sponsored  recitals,  concerts,  and  lectures  and  a  number  of  off- 
campus  concerts,  etc.  ,   each  term  of  residence. 

2.  One  period  of  practice  daily  for  each  unit  of  applied  music  credit. 

3.  Private  or  class  piano  study  each  term  of  residence  until  the  required  level  of  proficiency 
is  reached. 

4.  Participation  in  at  least  one  major  ensemble  as  specified  in  the  student's  particular  re- 
quirement, and  the  acceptance  of  some  degree  of  responsibility  in  a  college  music  organi- 
zation. 

5.  Evidence  of  academic  and  musical  maturity  is  required  before  the  student  will  be  admitted 
to  junior  standing. 

6.  Participation  as  a  performer  in  student  recitals  is  expected  of  every  music  major. 


THE  TEACHING  MINOR 

A  minimum  of  7  courses  is  required: 

103,  104,  106,  140A,  and  electives  depending  on  particular  interest. 
Applied  music  must  be  taken  until  proficiency  examination  is  passed. 
Music  105  and  some  ensemble  should  be  part  of  the  curriculum  each  semester. 

Additional  Requirements  for  the  Teaching  Minor: 

1.  Attendance  at  department-sponsored  recitals,    concerts,    and  lectures  and    a    number    of 
off-campus  concerts,  etc.  each  term  of  residence. 

2.  Continued  study  in  one  performance  medium. 

3.  Participation  in  at  least  one  major  ensemble  as    specified   in  the  particular  requirements, 
and  the  acceptance  of  some  degree  of  responsibility  in  a  college  music  organization. 
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APPLIED  MUSIC 

Private  instruction  at  all  levels  is  offered  in  piano,  voice,  organ,  and  all  orchestral  instru- 
ments. _  .. 

Course  instruction  is  offered  in  cycles  whenever  possible.  Consult  the  department's  brochure 
for  particulars. 

Opera  Workshop  and  certain  specialized  courses  may  be  taken  at  U.  C.  L.  A. 

1AB-1CD-1EF.    Musicianship  I.    (3-3-3) 

Lecture  and  laboratory,  5  hours  each  week  for  three  terms.  A  comprehensive  study  of  theo- 
retical technique,  harmony,  aural  training,  dictation,  keyboard  harmony  through  analysis  of 
representative  works  from  each  period  of  music,  and  through  original  and  written  exercises. 

2AB-2CD.    Musicianship  II.    (3-3) 

Lecture  and  laboratory,  5  hours  each  week  for  two  terms.  A  comprehensive  study  of  theoretical 
technique,  harmony,  aural  training,  dictation,  keyboard  harmony  through  analysis  of  repre- 
sentative works  from  each  period  of  music,   and  through  original  and  written  exercises. 

3.  Orientation  to  College  Music.    (0) 

Required  of  all  entering  students.  Basic  bibliographical  materials,  use  of  library  and  audio- 
visual equipment,  research  techniques,  study  aids,  and  music  criticism  techniques  for  concert 
attendance  and  intelligent  participation. 

4.  Music  Fundamentals.    (0) 

A  remedial  course  for  those  who  have  not  successfully  passed  the  entering  theory  examination. 
Intensive  drill  on  notations,  intervals,   scales,  and  fundamentals  of  theory. 

5/105.    Music  in  Concert  &  Lecture.    (0) 

Attendance  required  for  all  music  majors  and  minors  each  semester  of  residence.  Recitals  by 
faculty,  students  and  guests.  Lectures  on  Music  Criticism,  Liturgy,  Presentations  for  special 
programs,  Aesthetics,  Music  Literature,  Stage  Presence,  and  other  topics  of  special  interest. 

6.    Music,  the  Creative  Art  of  Sound.    (3) 

Lecture  and  Laboratory,   4  hours  per  week.     Open  to  all  college  students,  and  prerequisite  for 
Mus.  30.     The  How  and  Why  of  Music  (compositional   process,     creativity    of   performance, 
creative  audience).     Fulfills  Freshman  Art  Forms  requirement.     Time,  Technique,  and  Style 
(structure,   growth  and  depth  in  music). 
Offered  at  Mount  and  Doheny  Campuses. 

7/107.    Voice  Class.    (1) 

Fundamental  technique  and  performance,  sight  reading,  rhythm,  notations,  elementary  har- 
mony, and  ensemble  work. 

8/108ABCDEF.    Piano  Class.    (1) 

Fundamental  technique  and  performance,  sight  reading,  rhythm,  notations,  elementary  har- 
mony,  and  ensemble  work. 

9/109ABCDEF.    Organ  Class.    (1) 

Open  to  those  who  have  had  4  years  or  more  of  piano. 

10/ 1 10 .    Gregorian  Chant.     (3 ) 

Development  of  Chant;  its  history,  liturgical  use,  theory,  rhythm,  modes,  chironomy,  and 
interpretation. 

11/111.    Sacred  Music  and  the  Liturgy.  (3) 

Study  of  the  historical  and  vocal  literature  and  techniques  of  Sacred  Music  in  each  era  and  its 
relationship  to  liturgy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

12/112.    Music  and  Worship.    (3) 

General  norms,  legislation  on  Sacred  Music,  repertory,  liturgies,  and  the  relationship  of 
music  to  worship.     Required  of  all  Catholic  students. 
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13/113ABCDEF.    Applied  Music     (1-3) 

Instrumental  or  Vocal.     1  to  3  units  each  term.     For  non-music  majors.    Offered  on  both  Main 
and  Doheny  campuses. 

15/115ABCDEF.    Applied  Music    (1-3) 

Instrumental  or  Vocal.     1  to  3  units  each  term.     For  music  majors. 

16/116.    Development  of  Jazz.    (1-3) 

An  introduction  to  jazz  and  its  historical  background. 

17/117.    Readings  from  Opera.    (1  unit  each  term) 

Analysis,   study,  and  performance  of  certain  operatic  scenes.    May  be  repeated  for  credit  each 
term.    A  special  fee  is  charged  for  this  class. 

18/118.    The  Musical  Theater  Repertoire.    (1-12)    (1  unit  each  term). 

Open  to  the  general  college  student  with  the  consent  of  instructors.     The  study,  analysis,    and 
performance  of  works  of  the  Musical  Theater. 

19/119ABCDEF.    Chorus.    (1/3  of  1  unit  each  term) 

3  hours  weekly.     A  student  is  expected  to  register  for  the  whole  year.    Opportunity  to  perform 
the  best  in  liturgical  and  secular  music. 

20/120ABCDEF.    Mount  Symphony  Orchestra.    (1/3  of  1  unit  each  term) 

Prerequisite:    Consent  of  instructor.     3  hours  weekly.     May  be  repeated  for  credit. 

A  college-community  orchestra  in  which  symphonic  literature  is  studied  and  performed. 

21/121ABCDEF.    Mount  Singers.    (1/3  of  1  unit  each  term) 

Prerequisite:    Consent  of  instructor.     Laboratory  3  hours.    May  be  repeated  for  credit.     Study 
and  performance  of  repertory  for  chamber  ensembles  such  as  madrigals  and  motets. 

22/122ABC.    Piano  Ensemble.    (1/3  of  1  unit  each  term) 

Prerequisite:    Consent  of  instructor.     The  analysis  and  performance  of  the  duo  piano  and  con- 
certo repertoire. 

23/123ABCDEF.    Chamber  Music.    (1/3  of  1  unit  each  term) 

Prerequisite:    Consent  of  instructor.    Laboratory,   3  hours.    May  be  repeated  for  credit.     Study 
and  performance  of  chamber  music  literature  for  various  types  of  ensembles. 

24/124.    Cantores.    (1/3  unit  each  term) 

Open  to  resident  students  in  die  College.      Repertory  geared  for  participation  in    collegiate 
functions. 

25/125.    Voices  in  Concert.    (1) 

Performance  of  motets,  etc.   in  the  Sacred  and  secular  repertory  of  vocal  literature.      Offered 
in  Summer  Session  only. 

26/126.    Brass  Instruments:    Introductory  Techniques.    (2) 

2  hours  weekly  plus  lab  instructions.     Elementary  instructions  and  techniques,  care  of  instru- 
ments and  survey  of  methods. 
The  percussion  class  is  given  at  the  same  time  as  the  Brass  Class. 

27/127.    Woodwind  Instruments:    Introductory  Techniques.    (2) 

2  hours  per  week  for  2  terms  plus  lab  instruction.     Elementary  instruction  and  techniques, 
care  of  instruments  and  survey  of  methods. 

28/128.    Percussion  Instruments:    Introductory  Techniques.    (1) 

1  1/2  hours  per  week  for  1  term  plus  lab  periods.   Elementary  instruction  and  techniques,   care 
of  instruments  and  survey  of  methods. 

29/129.    String  Instruments:    Introductory  Techniques.    (2) 

2  hours  per  week  for  2  terms  plus  lab  instruction.     Elementary  instruction  and  techniques, 
care  of  instruments  and  survey  of  methods. 
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30/130.    Music  Theory  and  Materials  for  the  Elementary  School  Curriculum.    (3) 

Prerequisite:    Music  6  or  adequate  background.    Introduction  to  music  through  song,   instru- 
ments,  recordings,  and  tiieory. 
The  preparatory  course  in  music  for  the  elementary  teaching  credential. 

101AB-101CD-101EF.    Musicianship  I  -  II.    (3-3-3) 

cf.     Musicianship  1AB-CD-EF. 

102AB-102CD.    Musicianship  I  -  II.    (3-3) 
cf.     Musicianship  2AB-CD. 

103.  Fundamentals  of  Theory  I.    (3) 

Basic  theory  for  music  minors. 

104.  Fundamentals  of  Theory  II.    (3) 

Fundamentals  of  Analytical  techniques,  Counterpoint,  and  orchestration  for  music  minors. 

106.    Survey  of  Music  Literature.    (3) 

A  historical  survey  of  the  ideas,  forms,  style  of  music  for  music  minors  and  the  non-music 
majors. 

131.    Methods  and  Materials  in  Secondary  School  Music.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  procedures  and  materials  used  in  music  education  and  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  music  programs. 

132AB.    Counterpoint.    (3) 

The  writing,   techniques,   and  analysis  of  the  functions  and  use  of  counterpoint. 

133ABC.    Musical  Analysis.    (3) 

Detailed  analysis  of  representative  works  of  the  last  five  centuries. 

134ABC.    Orchestration.    (3) 

Designed  to  provide  facility  in  writing  for  various  instrumental  combinations.  Techniques, 
analysis,  and  use  of  the  orchestra  by  the  composers  of  the  18th,  19th,  and  20th  centuries.  In- 
cludes ranges,   tonal  possibilities,   technical  limitations. 

135ABCDEF.    Composition.    (1  to  3  each  term) 

Organization  of  musical  ideas  in  form.    Writing  for  various  instruments. 

136AB.    Vocal  Arranging.    (1) 

Characteristics,  use,  and  facility  in  writing  for  vocal  ensembles. 
Given  concurrently  with  choral  conducting. 

137.  Band  Arranging.    (1) 

Ability  to  score  and  arrange  satisfactorily  for  bands.  Given  concurrently  with  Instrumental 
Conducting. 

138.  Contemporary  Techniques.    (2) 

Analytical  analysis  and  techniques  used  in  contemporary  composition. 
This  class  is  given  concurrently  with  144,   the  Twentieth  Century. 

139AB.    Instrumental  Conducting.    (2-2) 

Score  reading  and  general  orchestral  and  band  routine  combined  with  study  of  representative 
work  from  orchestral  repertory. 

130 AB.    Choral  Techniques.    (2-2) 

Art  of  vocal  conducting:  methods,  procedures,  hand  technique,  articulation,  dynamics,  inter- 
pretations,  repertory  used  in  choral  literature. 

141-144.    Music  History  and  Literature. 

141.  Comprehensive  study  of  the  Ancient,  Medieval,   and  Early  Renaissance  Periods.    (3) 

142.  Comprehensive  study  of  the  Renaissance  &  Baroque  Periods.    (3) 

143.  Comprehensive  study  of  the  Classic  &  Romantic  Periods.    (3) 

144.  Comprehensive  study  of  the  Post  Romantic  &  Twentieth  Century.    (3) 
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145ABCOE.    Seminar  in  Music  History  and  Literature.    (1-3) 

A.  Middle  Ages 

B.  Renaissance 

C.  Baroque  Composers  and  their  music 

D.  The  Classic  Era 

E.  The  Romantic  Era 

146.  Seminar  and  Special  Projects  in  Special  Fields  of  Emphasis.    (1-3) 
AB.     Vocal  Literature 

CD.  Instrumental  Literature 

EF.  Music  History  and  Literature 

GH.  Church  music 

IJ.  Theory  and  Composition 

KL.  Music  Education 

147.  Collegium  Musicum.    (1/3  -  1) 

Discussion,   study,  and  informal  performance  of  music  selected  from  representative  periods. 

148ABCD.    Research  Projects  in  Music.    (1-3) 

Investigations  of  problems  or  projects  chosen  by  the  student  with  solutions  related  to  practical 
use  in  teaching  situations. 

149.  Accompanying.    (1) 

Study  of  the  art  of  accompanying— widi  practical  applications  fulfilled  in  public  performance. 

150.  Piano  Pedagogy.    (3) 

Mechanism  of  the  piano;  physiological  and  psychological  factors;  techniques  and  practice 
mediods;  teaching  materials  and  beginning  methods  for  various  ages  and  aids  to  sight  reading 
and  memorization;  use  of  music  theory. 

151.  Cultural  Trends  in  the  Fine  Arts.    (3) 
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152.    Workshops  in  Music.    (1-3) 

153ABC.    Choral  Conducting  and  Techniques.    (1-3) 

154.  Teaching  Music  Theory.    (3) 

155.  Beginning  Orchestra.    (1/3  of  1  unit  each  term) 
Open  to  the  non-music  major  only. 

204.    Canon  and  Fugue.    (3) 

Canon  in  all  intervals.     Simple  fugue  — two,   three,  and  four  voices. 

206.  The  Art  of  Choral  Development.    (3) 

The  problems  and  techniques  of  voice  development  in  classes  in  secondary  schools  and  colleges. 
The  ability  to  train  changed  and  unchanged  voices.     Survey  of  materials  for  such  groups. 

207.  Advanced  Conducting.    (3) 

Prerequisite:  Concent  of  the  instructor.  Emphasis  upon  practical  approaches  to  problems  of 
hand  technique  co-ordination,  articulation,  dynamics,  diction,  sound  control,  breath  control. 
The  class  is  used  as  an  experimental  choir. 

208.  Interpretation  of  Literature.    (3) 

A  study  of  repertory  with  emphasis  upon  stylistic  features  of  various  schools  and  types  of 
composition  appropriate  for  school  use;  program  planning. 

215ABC-216DEF.    Applied  Music. 

235ABC-DEF.    Advanced  Composition.    (1-3  each  term) 
For  graduates  with  previous  experience  in  writing  music. 

238.    Contemporary  Techniques  in  Composition.    (3) 

Analysis  and  practice  in  writing  in  the  field  of  modern  music.  Detailed  study  of  representative 
works  of  impressionistic,  atonal,  poly  tonal,  and  neoclassic  composers  through  vocal,  instru- 
mental, and  orchestral  scores.    Keyboard  application  of  modern  harmonic  techniques. 

260.  Seminar  in  American  Music.    (3) 

Problems  in  the  history  of  American  music  from  the  period  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  to  the 
present. 

261.  Seminar  in  Church  Music.    (3) 

Origins  of  Chant;  polyphony  and  its  development  continuing  through  17th,  18th,  19th  centuries, 
and  church  music  today. 

262.  Special  Projects  in  Musicology.    (1-3) 

263.  Practicum  in  Music  Education.    (3) 

The  planning  and  development  of  practical  or  creative  projects,  group  or  individual,  in  the 
field  of  music  education.  Carried  on  in  connection  with  some  actual  school  situation  under  the 
guidance  of  one  or  more  members  of  the  staff. 

264.  Special  Projects  in  Music  Education.    (3) 

Investigation  of  a  project  or  problem  chosen  by  the  student  for  extensive  study,  the  solution  of 
which  is  related  to  practical  use  in  a  teaching  situation. 

265.  Advanced  Problems  in  Elementary  Music  Education.    (3) 

Designed  to  provide  for  music  specialists,  classroom  teachers  and  school  music  administra- 
tors a  cross  section  of  a  live  music  program  involving  work  with  children;  the  employment  of 
latest  practices,  techniques  and  materials. 

266.  Advanced  Programs  in  Secondary  Music  Education.    (3) 

Emphasis  upon  modern  trends  in  theory,  techniques  and  materials.  Designed  to  provide  for 
vocal  and  instrumental  specialists,  school  music  administrators  and  supervisors  a  first-hand 
contact  with  junior  and  senior  high  school  music  programs  with  specialized  instruction  in  their 
areas  of  concentration. 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  NURSING 


The  Department  of  Nursing  aims  to  prepare  students  for  beginning  positions  in  professional 
nursing.  The  four-year  curriculum  is  designed  to  develop  within  die  student  a  knowledge  of  man 
and  his  total  response  to  problems  of  a  health-illness  nature.  A  dieoretical  base  of  nursing  know- 
ledge and  practice  of  nursing  intervention  are  stressed. 

Upon  completion  of  die  program,  die  student  is  granted  the  Baccalaureate  degree  and  is  eligible 
to  write  the  licensing  examination  to  practice  as  a  registered  nurse  and  use  the  title  R.N.  With 
registration  she  also  qualifies  for  the  Public  Healdi  Nursing  Certificate  issued  by  die  State  of 
California  Department  of  Public  Health. 


BACHELOR  OF  SCIENCE 

Preparation  for  the  major:  Biology  3,  Biology  51A-51B-51C;  Chemistry  2;  Home  Economics  10; 
Psychology  1;  Sociology  1;  Nursing  26ABC. 

The  Major:  Thirty-seven  units  of  upper  division  nursing  courses.  Other  required  courses  offered 
concurrently  widi  die  major:  Anthropology,  Psychology  112,  168,  Philosophy  105,  Public  Health 
102A-102B.  Students  attend  classes  on  die  college  campus  and  have  clinical  experience  in 
community  hospitals  and  public  health  agencies  under  the  direct  instruction  of  the  department 
of  nursing  faculty. 

26A-26B-26C.    Introductory  Medical  Surgical  Nursing.    (3-4-5) 

A  course  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  profession  of  nursing  and  the  concepts  of 
community  healdi  including  agencies  available  for  healdi  promotion.  Basic  scientific  principles 
and  fundamental  concepts  of  medical  and  surgical  nursing  are  studied.  Emphasis  is  placed 
upon  die  comprehensive  nursing  care  of  individual  adult  patients.  Pharmacology  and  diet 
therapy  are  integrated  diroughout.  Supervised  clinical  experiences  are  offered  at  St.  John's 
Hospital,  Santa  Monica  and  Daniel  Freeman  Hospital,  Inglewood.  (Nursing  10,  Orientation  to 
Nursing  and  Community  Health,  as  previously  listed  is  integrated  into  26A.  N26C  is  equiva- 
lent to  N25B. ) 
Prerequisite:    Biology  51ABC. 

105A-105B-105C.    Maternal  and  Child  Nursing.    (14  units  total;  may  be  taken  in  any  order.) 

105A.    (6) 

A  study  of  the  nursing  care  of  mothers  and  newborn  infants,  the  factors  which  affect  maternal 
and  newborn  health,  and  the  functions  of  the  nurse  in  this  clinical  area.  Supervised  clinical 
experiences  are  offered  at  Daniel  Freeman  Hospital,  St.  John's  Hospital  Clinics  and  se- 
lected Physicians'  offices. 

105B.    (4) 

A  study  of  the  nursing  care  of  children  from  premature  infancy  to  adolescence.  The  pri- 
mary focus  is  on  die  responses  of  die  child  and  family  to  acute  illness  and  on  the  planning 
of  appropriate  nursing  care.  Supervised  clinical  experiences  are  offered  at  Daniel  Freeman 
Hospital,  various  clinics,  health  agencies  and  schools  for  children. 

105C.    (4) 

A  study  of  the  nursing  care  of  children  who  have  chronic  illnesses.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  child  and  his  family  with  consideration  given  to  normal  develop- 
mental as  well  as  special  needs.  Supervised  clinical  experiences  are  offered  at  Ortho- 
paedic Hospital.  Observation  experiences  are  also  offered  at  various  health  agencies  and 
schools  for  children. 

NOTE:  Mental  health  concepts  and  drug  therapy  are  integrated  throughout  the  maternal- 
child  health  course. 

106.    Psychiatric  Nursing.    (6) 

A  study  of  current  concepts  in  the  care  of  patients  with  psychiatric  conditions;  die  principles 
of  psychiatric  nursing  and  their  application  in  die  care  of  patients;  and  a  consideration  of  emo- 
tional illness  as  a  community  healdi  problem.  Supervised  clinical  experience  is  offered  at  the 
Westwood  Hospital. 

108.    Medical-Surgical  Nursing.    (8) 

Supervised  study  and  guided  experience  in  the  nursing  care  of  adults  with  complex  nursing 
needs.     This  course  is  designed  to  assist  the  student  to  identify  deviations  from  normal  in 
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selected  nursing  problems.  Opportunity  is  provided  for  participation  in  planning,  administer- 
ing and  evaluating  nursing  care  for  a  designated  number  of  patients  within  a  clinical  unit.  Ob- 
servation of  and  participation  in  team  nursing  is  also  utilized  to  provide  students  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  principles  of  leadership  and  supervision  within  a  limited  area.  Supervised 
clinical  experience  is  offered  at  Daniel  Freeman  Hospital. 

109.    Community  Nursing.    (7) 

Application  of  public  healdi  nursing  principles  and  methods  of  teaching  to  individuals,  families 
and  groups  in  clinics,  schools  and  homes;  emphasis  on  die  role  of  the  nurse  in  the  promotion 
and  maintenance  of  community  health.  Supervised  field  experience  in  the  Los  Angeles  County 
Healdi  Department  and  the  Visiting  Nurse  Association  of  Los  Angeles. 

114.    Survey  of  Nursing.    (2) 

A  survey  of  die  professional  field  of  nursing,  with  consideration  of  die  historical,  social  and 
professional  trends.  A  study  of  professional  organizations,  activities,  and  legislation  relating 
to  nursing  is  also  emphasized. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH 

102A-102B.    Principles  of  Public  Health.    (2-2) 

A  study  of  the  philosophy  of  public  health  and  die  epidemiological  approach  to  public  healdi 
problems,  community  programs  for  die  control  of  communicable  and  non-communicable  dis- 
eases, environmental  sanitation,  and  a  consideration  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  organi- 

'     zation  and  administration  in  public  health. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PHILOSOPHY 


The  Department  of  Philosophy  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  mediods  for  (a)  knowing  and 
discovering  trudis;  (b)  discovering  and  constructing  values;  and  (c)  analyzing  and  developing  con- 
cepts, beliefs,  and  assumptions  that  are  relevant  to  all  intellectual  pursuits.  In  addition,  the 
student  acquires  critical  and  speculative  insights  into  the  significant  philosophical  problems  of 
bodi  classical  and  contemporary  philosophical  works.  The  Department  also  aims  to  provide  die 
student  who  majors  in  philosophy  with  the  knowledge  and  intellectual  skills  necessary  for  graduate 
study  in  philosophy. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Preparation  for  the  maj on    Philosophy  5,  20,   110. 

The  Major:  11  additional  courses  in  upper  division  including  Philosophy  130,  134,  140,  154,  199, 
two  History  of  Philosophy  courses  or  their  equivalent,  and  two  courses  in  major  philosophers; 
graduate  record  examination. 

The  Minor  Equivalent:  7  courses:  3  general  education  requirements  plus  4  elective  upper  division 
courses  approved  by  the  Philosophy  Department. 

5.    Logic:   Mediods  of  Reasoning.    (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  structures  of  correct  inference  and  practice  in  developing  skills  in  criti- 
cal thinking.     This  course  is  required  of  all  Freshmen. 
Prerequisite:    Fulfillment  of  Subject  A  requirement. 
20.    Problems  of  Man  and  of  Knowledge.    (3) 

Introduction  to  philosophical  problems  concerning  the  nature  of  man  and  of  human  knowledge. 
(General  Education  Requirement) 
Prerequisite:    Philosophy  5. 

85.    Directed  Readings.   (2-3) 

105.    Medical  Ethics.    (3) 
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110.    Problems  of  Values  and  of  God.    (3) 

Introduction  to  the  theory  of  values  and  to  the  problem  of  natural  knowledge  about  God.    (General 
Education  Requirement). 
Prerequisites:    Philosophy  5,   20. 

120.    Problems  of  Ancient  Philosophy.    (3) 

An  introduction  to  die  origin  of  philosophical  problems  through  readings  from  the  pre-Socratics, 
Plato  and  Aristotle. 

124.    Problems  of  Medieval  Philosophy.    (3) 

A  historical  introduction  to  major  philosophical  problems  and  systems  in  Western  drought  from 
die  fifdi  to  the  fourteendi  century. 

126.    Problems  of  Modern  Philosophy.    (3) 

Philosophy  from  Bacon  to  Hegel. 

128.    Problems  of  Contemporary  Philosophy.    (3) 

A  critically  reflective  and  historical  approach  to  representative  twentietii-century  philosophical 
dio  ught. 

130.    Metaphysics.    (3) 

A  systematic  inquiry  into  die  nature  of  being  and  its  kinds.    The  possibility  of  metaphysical 
knowledge.     Contemporary  perspectives  on  metaphysical  problems. 

134.    Ethics.    (3) 

Analysis  of  moral  philosophies  from  Plato  to  Dewey  and  dieir  relevance  to  current  moral  is- 
sues. 

136.    Aesthetics.    (3) 

An  analytic  study  of  aesdietic  values,  aesthetic  experiences,  and  criticism. 

140.    Symbolic  Logic.    (3) 

Theory  of  Sentential  Calculus  and  Quantifier  Calculus. 

150.    Philosophy  of  Social  Sciences.    (3) 

An  investigation  of  philosophical  influences  and  problems  in  the  behavioral  and  social  sciences. 
(Offered  on  request). 

154.    Philosophy  of  Natural  Sciences.    (3) 

An  exploration  of  the  philosophical  problems  raised  by  theories  and  experiments  in  the  physical 
sciences  and  the  life  sciences. 

160.    Social  and  Political  Philosophy.    (3) 

An  analysis  of  social  and  political  problems  with  relation  to  human  values. 

170.    Plato.    (3) 

Introduction  to  Plato's  thought  through  an  intensive  reading  of  several  major  dialogues. 

172.    Aristotle.    (3) 

Study  of  Aristotle's  view  on  being,   knowledge  and  human  life  through  readings  from  the  Aris- 
totelian treatises. 

174.    Aquinas.    (3) 

A  critical  study  of  Aquinas'  selected  philosophical  works. 

176.  •   Kant.    (3) 

Study  of  Kant's  theories  of  Knowledge,  Metaphysics,  and  Values. 

179.    Analysis.    (3) 

An  intensive  study  of  contemporary  British  philosophy,  especially  Russell  and  Wittgenstein. 
(Offered  on  request) 
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180.*    Existentialism.    (3) 

Analysis  and  critical  evaluation  of  representative  works  of  19th  and  20th  Century    existential- 
ists. 

183.*    American  Philosophy.    (3) 

Analysis  of  the  schools  of  Transcendentalism,    Idealism,    Pragmatism,     and  other  trends  in 
American  Philosophy. 

184.  *    Philosophy  of  Religion.    (3) 

An  analysis  of  classical  contemporary  views  regarding  the  existence  of  God  and  the  meaning  of 
religious  language. 

185.*    Philosophy  of  Communism.    (3) 

An  introduction  to  the  works  of  Marx,   Engels  and  Lenin.     Ideological  perspectives  and    appli- 
cations within  current  Marxism  and  Marxism -Leninism. 

195.    Directed  Readings.    (2-3) 

198.  Special  Problems.    (2-3) 

199.  Senior  Seminar. 

*  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  PHYSICAL  SCIENCE  AND  MATHEMATICS 

The  Department  of  Physical  Science  and  Mathematics  aims  to  give  its  majors  a  firm  foundation 
in  the  methods  and  content  of  their  field  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  graduate  study,  teaching,  or 
for  a  career  in  industry. 

The  department  also  aims  to  give  the  liberal  arts  student  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of 
mathematics  and  the  physical  sciences,  an  acquaintance  with  some  of  their  basic  concepts,  and 
appreciation  of  their  creative  role  in  the  evolution  of  civilization. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 
Chemistry 

Preparation  for  the  major:    Chemistry  1A-1B-1C,  4A,  4B,  6A,  6B;  Mathematics  1A-1B-1C;  Physics 

1A-1B-1C-1D.    A  reading  knowledge  of  German  is  required. 
The  Major:    Nine  upper  division  courses  including  Chemistry  104,    110A- 110B-110C,  111A-111B, 

198,    108  or  190  and  an  additional  laboratory  course. 
The  Teaching  Minor:    A  minimum  of  eight  courses  including  Chemistry  1A-1B-1C,   4A-4B. 

Physics 

The  Teaching  Minor:    A  minimum  of  seven  courses  including  Physics  1A-1B-1C-1D. 


Mathematics 

Preparation  for  the  major:    Mathematics   1A-1B-1C,    2A-2B-2C,    with  an  average    grade  of  C  or 

higher. 
The  Major:    Eight  upper  division  courses. 
Recommended: 

Secondary  School  Teacher:   Math.  100,    101,    102A,    102B,    111,    113A,    113B,    140,  Physics 

1A-1B-1C. 
Industry:    Math.    102A,    102B,    102C,    111,    113A,    113B,    124,    128,    140,  Phys.    1A-1B-1C. 
Graduate  Work:    Math.    102A,    102B,    102C,   111,    113A,   113B,   101,   124,  Phys.    1A-1B-1C. 
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The  Teaching  Minor:    A  minimum  of  seven  courses  including  Math  1A,    IB,    1C,   2A. 
Recommended:    100,    111,    113A. 

Chemistry 

1A.    General  Chemistry.    (3) 

Lecture,  three  hours;  laboratory,  four  hours.  Prerequisite:  High  School  chemistry  or  Chem- 
istry 2;  three  years  of  high  school  madiematics.  Lecture:  Stoichiometry;  atomic  theory;  atomic 
structure  and  die  periodic  table;  molecular  structure  and  bonding;  the  kinetic  dieory  of  gases 
and  the  gas  laws.  Laboratory:  Use  of  die  balance  and  volumetric  equipment;  stoichiometry; 
molecular  and  equivalent  weights;  qualitative  analysis. 

IB.    General  Chemistry.    (3) 

Lecture,   three  hours;   laboratory,  four  hours,  Prerequisite:    Chemistry  1A.     Lecture:    Struc- 
ture and  properties  of  solids  and  liquids;  solutions,   colligative  properties  and  phase  equilibria; 
chemical  equilibria;  thermochemistry,   and  electrochemistry. 
Laboratory:    phase  equilibria,   thermochemistry,  and  electrochemistry 

1C.    General  Chemistry.    (3) 

Lecture,   two  hours;  laboratory,   six  hours.     Prerequisite:    courses  1A,    IB. 

Lecture:   chemical  equilibria;  solubility,   acid-base  equilibria,   redox  systems;  chemical  kinet- 
ics. 
Laboratory:    precise  volumetric,  gravimetric,   and  spectrophotometric  methods  of    analyses; 
solution  equilibria:    Oxidation-reduction,   acid-base,  and  solubility. 

2.    Essentials  of  Chemistry.    (3) 

Lecture,   three  hours;  quiz,  one  hour  biweekly.     Prerequisite:    high  school  algebra  and  plane 

geometry.     This  course  is  designed  to  meet  part  of  the  science  requirement  for  non- science 

majors. 

An  introductory  course  in  inorganic,  organic,   and  biological  chemistry. 
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4A.     Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.    (3) 

Lecture,   three  hours;  quiz,  one  hour  biweekly. 

Prerequisites:    courses  1A,    IB,   and  1C.    Organic  structures  and  reactions,    stereochemistry, 

aliphatic,  alicyclic  and  aromatic  hydrocarbons,   carbonium  ions,  free  radicals,   resonance. 

4B.     Elementary  Organic  Chemistry.    (3) 

Lecture,   three  hours;  quiz,  one  hour  biweekly. 

Prerequisite:    course  4A.     Substitution,  addition  and  elimination  of  the  functional  group,  car- 

banions,   syndietic  organic  chemistry. 

6A.    Methods  of  Organic  Chemistry.    (1) 

Laboratory,  four  hours.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  course  4A.  Phase  equilibria,  physical 
properties,  chromatography,  spectroscopy,  reaction  kinetics,  purification  techniques,  ex- 
traction procedures. 

6B.    Synthetic  Organic  Chemistry.    (1) 

Laboratory,  four  hours.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  course  4B.  Substitution,  elimination, 
condensation,   rearrangement  reactions.     Multistep  organic  syntheses. 

104.    Intermediate  Organic  Chemistry.    (3) 

Lecture,  four  hours.  Prerequisites:  courses  4A  and  4B.  Di-  and  poly -functional  compounds, 
steroids,  carbohydrates,  heterocyclic  compounds  and  aplynuclear  aromatic  systems. 

106.    Qualitative  Organic  Analysis.    (3) 

Lecture,   one  hour;  laboratory,  eight  hours. 

Prerequisites:    courses  6A  and  6B.     Micro  techniques,    separation  of  mixtures,    derivatives, 

identification  of  unknown  organic  compounds. 

108.    Biochemistry.    (3) 

Lecture,   three  hours;  quiz,  one  hour  biweekly. 

Prerequisites:     Courses  4A  and  4B.     Amino  acids,    proteins,  and  enzymes;  nucleic  acids  and 

biochemical  genetics;  metabolism  and  metabolic  interrelationships. 

110A.    Physical  Chemistry:   Thermodynamics.     (3) 

Lecture  and  quiz,  four  hours.  Prerequisites:  courses  1A-1B-1C;  college  physics,  one  year; 
calculus,   one  year.     Laws  of  thermodynamics  and  chemical  equilibria  and  cell  emf. 

HOB.    Physical  Chemistry:    Dynamics.     (3) 

Lecture  and  quiz,  four  hours. 

Prerequisite:  Course  110A.  Kinetic  theory  and  chemical  kinetics;  transport  processes:  vis- 
cosity, conductance  diffusion. 

HOC.    Physical  Chemistry:    Structure.    (3) 

Lecture  and  quiz,  four  hours. 

Prerequisites:  courses  110A-110B.  Quantum  theory;  atomic  and  molecular  structure;  struc- 
ture of  solids  and  liquids;  nuclear  and  radiochemistry. 

111A.    Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.    (1) 

Laboratory,  four  hours.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  course  HOB.  Prerequisite:  course 
110A.  Chemical  and  phase  equilibria;  electrochemistry  and  electrochemical  instrumentation; 
kinetics  and  transport  processes:    viscosity,  conductance,  diffusion. 

11  IB.    Physical  Chemistry  Laboratory.    (1) 

Laboratory,  four  hours.  To  be  taken  concurrently  with  course  HOC.  Prerequisites:  courses 
110A-110B.  Atomic  and  molecular  spectroscopy;  spectrophotometric  instrumentation;  dipole 
moment;  dielectric  constant,  polarization,   refractive  index. 

190.    Inorganic  Chemistry.    (3) 

Lecture,   three  hours.     Prerequisites:    courses  110A- HOB- HOC. 

Chemistry  of  inorganic  systems  with  emphasis  on  reaction  mechanisms,  complexes,  bonding 

and  periodic  relationships. 

195.  *   Instrumental  Methods  of  Analysis.    (3) 

Lecture,  one  hour;  laboratory,  eight  hours.  Prerequisites:  courses  110A-110B-H0C.  Theory 
and  applications  of  modern  instrumental  methods  including  gas  chromatography,  radio- 
chemistry,  polarography,   and  selected  electrochemical  methods. 
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198.*    Seminar.    (1-3) 

199.*    Research  in  Chemistry.    (1-3) 

Research  problems  to  be  arranged  with  individual  faculty  members. 
Prerequisite:    consent  of  chemistry  staff. 

*  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 

Mathematics 

1A-1B-1C.    Mathematical  Analysis  I. 

Differential  and  integral  calculus  of  elementary  functions  with  associated  analytic  geometry, 
applications,  series. 

Prerequisite:    Three  years  of  high  school  mathematics  including  trigonometry,  or  satisfactory  ( 
performance  on  a  qualifying  examination. 

2A-2B-2C.    Mathematical  Analysis  II.    (3-3-3) 

Linear  algebra  including  matrices,  determinants,  vector  spaces,  bases,  and  linear  mappings, 
calculus  of  functions  of  several  variables.     Prerequisite:    1C. 

37.  Mathematics  for  Social  and  Life  Sciences.    (3) 

Elementary  logic  and  set  theory,  algebra  of  real  numbers,  graphs,  systems  of  equations, 
inequalities,   applications  in  biological,   social  and  economic  contexts. 

38.  Elements  of  Probability  and  Statistics.    (3) 

Elementary  probability  theory,  properties  of  distributions  of  random  variables,  normal  and 
binomial  distributions,   sampling,  estimation,  hypothesis  testing,   correlation. 

50.    Modern  Mathematics.    (3) 

Elementary  set  theory,  numeration  systems,  properties  of  the  real  number  system  and  its 
subsystems,  basic  concept  of  algebra,  graphs,  and  intuitive  geometry.  This  course  is  de- 
signed for  elementary  teachers. 

100.  Topics  in  Geometry.    (3) 

Concepts  of  elementary  geometry  from  a  modern  viewpoint,  introduction  to  non-euclidean 
geometry.     This  course  is  designed  for  prospective  secondary  teachers.     Prerequisite:    1C. 

101.  *    Topics  in  Geometry.    (3) 

Selected  topics  from  advanced  Euclidean  geometry  of  the  triangle  and  circle,  projective  ge- 
ometry, metric  properties  of  conies  and  other  loci  using  the  methods  of  absolute  coordinates. 
Prerequisite:    Math.    1C. 

102A*-102B*-102C.*    Mathematical  Analysis  III.    (3-3-3) 

Multivariate  calculus,  differential  equations,  introduction  to  real  analysis  and  complex  analysis. 
Prerequisite:    Math.   2C. 

103.  *    Elementary  Topology. 

A  basic  course  in  point-set  topology  covering  elementary  set  theory,  metric  space,  topological 
spaces,  the  separation  axioms,  connectedness  and  compactness  using  the  real  line  as  an  ex- 
ample. 

108.*    Linear  Algebra.    (3) 

Vector  spaces,  linear  transformations  and  matrices,  matrix  algebra,  determinants,  systems 
of  equations.    Prerequisite:    Math.     28. 

111.  *  Modern  Algebra.    (3) 

Number  systems,   congruences,  groups,   rings,   integral  domains,  fields. 
Prerequisite:    1C. 

113A-113B.    Probability  and  Statistics.    (3-3) 

Probability  as  a  mathematical  system,  random  variables  and  their  distributions,  limit  the- 
orems, statistical  applications,  sampling,  estimations,  hypotheses  testing.  Prerequisite: 
Math.    1C. 
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115.    Number  Theory.    (3) 

Number  systems,  divisibility,   congruencies,  diophantine  equations. 
Prerequisite:    Math  1C. 

124.  *    Vector  Analysis.    (3) 

Vector  algebra,    vector  functions,    vector  calculus,    linear  vector  functions  and  field  theory. 
Prerequisite:    Math  2C. 

128.    Numerical  Analysis.    (3) 

Approximate  calculations,   interpolation,  numerical  differentiation  and  integration,   solution  of 
numerical  algebraic  and  transcendental  equations,  empirical  formulas.  Prerequisite:  Math.  2C. 
140.    Operations  Research  Techniques.    (3) 

Computers  and  computer  programming,  linear  and  non-linear  programming,   simulation  tech- 
niques.    Prerequisite:    Math  1C. 

199.*    Special  Problems.    (1-3) 

Prerequisite:    Senior  standing  or  staif  approval.     Independent  Study. 


May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 
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Physics 

1A.    Mechanics  and  Heat.    (3) 

Lecture,  3  hours;  Quiz,  1  hour  biweekly.  Prerequisites:  2  terms  of  mathematics  at  the  level 
of  Calculus.  An  introduction  to  classical  mechanics  and  thermodynamics;  including  the  kine- 
matics and  dynamics  of  particles,  conservation  laws,  the  elements  of  bulk  dynamics  and 
thermodynamic  properties  of  matter,  and  an  introduction  to  the  kinetic -molecular  dieory. 

IB.    Electricity,  Magnetism  and  Wave  Motion.    (3) 

Lecture,   3  hours;  Quiz,    1  hour  biweekly.    Prerequisite:    Physics   1A.     A   study  of  static  elec- 
tric and  magnetic  fields,  current  electricity,   electromagnetic  induction,  electric  and  magnetic 
properties  of  matter,  wave  motion,  electromagnetic  waves  and  an  introduction  to  optics. 
1C.    Optics  and  Modern  Physics.    (3) 

Lecture,  3  hours;  Quiz,  1  hour  biweekly.  Prerequisite:  Physics  IB.  Physical  Optics,  and  an 
introduction  to  the  main  features  of  modern  physical  dieory  including:  relativity,  quantum 
dieory,  atomic  structure,  molecular  behavior,  nuclear  structure  and  related  phenomena,  and 
die  physics  of  die  solid  state. 

ID.     Laboratory.    (3) 

Laboratory,  8  hours;  Prerequisite:  Physics  IB.  Several  series  of  related  experiments  in 
sound,  microwave  and  visible  optics,  electrical  instruments  and  elementary  experimental 
techniques  in  radioactivity.     Introduction  to  the  theory  of  error  analysis. 

105ABC.    Theoretical  Physics  I.    (9)  (3  courses) 

Lecture,  3  hours;  Prerequisite:  Upper  division  standing  in  Mathematics  or  Chemistry  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  This  sequence  is  designed  to  meet  die  needs  of  students  majoring  in  mathe- 
matics or  chemistry.  Material  to  be  covered  will  include  an  introduction  to  the  mathematical 
methods  of  physics,  analytical  mechanics  and  thermodynamics.  Selected  topics  in  statistical 
mechanics  will  also  be  treated. 

110ABC.    Theoretical  Physics  II.    (9)   (3  courses) 

Lecture,  3  hours;  Prerequisite:  upper  division  standing  in  Madiematics  or  Chemistry  or  con- 
sent of  instructor.  This  sequence  follows,  but  is  independent  of  Physics  105  and  treats  further 
topics  in  madiematical  mediods,  electromagnetic  dieory,  optics  and  an  introduction  to  relativity 
and/or  quantum  physics. 

Physical  Science 

11/111.    Elements  of  Physical  Science.    (3) 

Lecture,  three  hours;  quiz,  one  hour  biweekly.  An  introductory  course  in  the  principles  fun- 
damental to  the  physical  sciences. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  PSYCHOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Psychology  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  principles  of  psychology  that 
will  enable  her  to  understand  behavior  in  general  and  to  apply  the  principles  in  a  new  situation. 
In  addition,  die  Department  endeavors  to  encourage  critical  thinking  about  psychological  principles 
and  human  behavior  through  analysis  of  elements  and  relationships. 

BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Preparation  for  the  major:    Psych.   1,  20,  and  40  widi  a  grade  of  C  or  higher. 

The  Major:    Eight  upper  division  courses   including  Psych.    106,    132,   and  190.    The  student  must 
maintain  an  average  grade  of  C  in  upper  division  courses  in  psychology. 

Psychology 

1.     General  Psychology.    (3) 

An  introduction  to  psychology  as  a  scientific  study  of  behavior.     This  course  fulfills  the  Fresh- 
man Requirement. 
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20.    History  and  Systems  of  Psychology.    (3) 

The  historical  development  of  psychology  including  its  systematic  positions.  An  introduction  to 
contemporary  approaches  and  current  questions  in  psychology. 

33.    Adjustment  and  Mental  Health.    (3) 

Principles  of  Mental  Hygiene;  orientation  in  the  practical  use  of  psychological  principles. 

40.    Statistics.    (3) 

Collection,   interpretation,   and  use  of  statistical  data. 

106.    Introduction  to  Experimental  Design.    (3) 

Introduction  to  die  scientific  method,   basic  principles  of  experimental  design,  and  statistical 
techniques.     Review  of  classic  experimentation. 

110.    Experimental  Psychology.    (3) 

Emphasis  on  laboratory  experience  and  reviews  of  the  literature.    Student  is  expected  todesign 
and  execute  an  original  study. 

112.    Developmental  Psychology.    (3) 

Theories  of  personality  development  and  a  review  of  current  research;  study  of  physical,  men- 
tal,  social  and  emotional  growth. 

132.    Theories  of  Personality.    (3) 

'Comprehensive  review  of  theoretical  systems  including  contemporary  orientations. 

134.  *  Theories  of  Learning.    (3) 

Comprehensive  review  of  systems  of  learning  including  a  review  of  the  current  literature. 

135.  *    Dynamic  Psychology.    (3) 

Different  theoretical  orientations  in  the  study  of  the  motivation  of  behavior  and  emotions.    Re- 
view of  the  current  literature. 

145.    Social  Psychology.    (3) 
(cf.     Sociology  145) 

Analysis  of  the  processes  and  problems  of  social  interaction;  .bases  for  motivation,  frames  of 
reference,  attitudes. 

152.    Physiological  Psychology.    (3) 

Study  of  the  nervous  system,   sense  organs  and  internal  environment.     Introduction  to  theories 
of  perception,  motivation,   and  emotion  and  their  physiological  foundations. 

168.    Abnormal  Psychology.    (3) 

Study  of  the  concepts  of  mental  health  and  mental  illness.     Introduction  to  different  psycho- 
pathological  entities  and  psychotherapeutic  techniques. 

171.    Educational  Psychology.    (3) 

Study  of  mental  changes  and  conditions  associated  with  learning;  importance  of  individual  dif- 
ferences. 

188.    Introduction  to  Counseling.    (3) 

Problems  and  techniques  of  counseling;  consideration  of  different  approaches. 

190.    Contemporary  Problems  in  Psychology.    (3) 

(Senior  Seminar) 

General  review  of  psychology  with  emphasis  on  current  literature  and  research. 

199.  *   Special  Problems.    (3) 

Individual  study  of  problem  of  interest. 
Prerequisite:    Consent  of  instructor. 

224.    Dynamics  of  Individual  Behavior.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  development  and  organization  of  the  individual's  personality  structure  as  he 
perceives  himself  in  his  universe. 
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225.    Counseling  Theory  and  Procedures.    (3) 

Designed  to  build  upon  the  undergraduate  background  of  training  in  psychology  and  counseling. 
Theories  and  techniques  of  counseling  considered  through  the  media  of  case  record. 


May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE 

The  Department  of  Secretarial  Science  aims  to  offer  an  integrated  professional  and  liberal 
arts  foundation  designed  to  develop  mature  and  competent  women  for  secretarial  and  clerical 
positions. 

PROGRAMS  FOR  ASSOCIATE  IN  ARTS  DEGREE  OFFERED 
BY  THE  SECRETARIAL  SCIENCE  DEPARTMENT 

1.  Secretarial  Science: 

Required  Courses:    basic    core    courses,    Sec.  Sci.  6ABC;    proficiency    examinations    in 
shorthand  and  typewriting. 

2.  Liberal  Arts  with  Secretarial  Science  Skills: 

Required  Courses:    basic    core    courses,     Sec.    Sci.     6ABC;  proficiency    examination    in 
shorthand  and  typewriting. 

3.  Clerical  Office  Procedures: 

Required  Courses:    basic  core  courses,  Sec.  Sci.  3,    12,   20,   22;  proficiency  examination 
in  typewriting. 

4.  Medical  Clerk-Typist: 

Required  courses:    basic  core  courses,  Sec.  Sci.  3,    12,   22,   26,   27;  proficiency  exami- 
nation in  typewriting;  Sociology  1,  a  biological  science. 

All  courses  are  offered  on  the  Doheny  Campus  only.     The  Department  of    Secretarial    Science 

offers  no  Bachelor's  degrees. 

1A.    Typewriting.    (1  1/2) 

Introduction  to  the  basic  typewriting  skills:  knowledge  of  the  keyboard,  letters,  tabulation, 
vertical  and  horizontal  centering,  manuscripts,  and  business  forms.  Clerical  students  ex- 
pected to  attain  a  minimum  speed  of  25  net  wpm  and  secretarial  students  30  net  wpm. 

IB.     Typewriting.    (1  1/2) 

Improvement  of  basic  typewriting  skills.  More  difficult  assignments  of  letters  and  correspon- 
dence, tabulations,  manuscripts,  roughdrafts,  footnotes,  business  forms.  Minimum  speed 
40  net  wpm  and  45  wpm. 

3.  Advanced  Typewriting.    (3) 

Advanced  production  work  in  correspondence,   business  forms,  manuscripts,  tabulation,    and 

office  projects. 

Speed  requirement:    55  wpm. 

4.  Shorthand.    (3) 

Complete  coverage  of  Gregg  shorthand  theory  with  emphasis  on  accuracy  and  vocabulary. 
Development  of  ability  to  take  previewed  dictation  at  60  wpm.  Prerequisite:  Sec.  Sci.  LAB 
and  satisfactory  score  in  qualifying  test  administered  by  department. 

6ABC.    Transcription  and  Secretarial  Procedures.    (3-3-3) 

Typical  secretarial  assignments  to  prepare  for  efficient  office  work:  instruction  in  accurate 
transcription  of  shorthand,  fast  and  accurate  typewriting,  filing,  and  care  and  operation  of 
various  timesaving  machines  used  in  modern  offices. 

12.    Office  Machines  and  Filing.    (3) 

Introduction  to  and  care  of  ten -key  adding  machines,  printing  and  rotary  calculators,  dupli- 
cating and  transcribing  equipment,  and  the  I.  B.  M.  executive  typewriter.    Principles  of  indexing 
and  coding  applied  to  various  filing  systems. 
Prerequisite:    Sec.  Sci.    1AB  or  permission  of  the  instructor. 
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20.    Introduction  to  Data  Processing.    (3) 

Introduction  to  basic  methods,  techniques,  and  systems  of  manual,  mechanical,  and  electronic 
data  processing.  Covers  the  history  and  development  of  data  processing,  manual  and  machine 
accounting  equipment  and  systems,  punched  card  data  processing,  punched  tape  or  integrated 
data  processing,  and  electronic  data  processing,  manual  and  machine  accounting  equipment 
and  systems,  punched  card  data  processing,  punched  tape  or  integrated  data  processing,  and 
electronic  or  automated  data  processing. 

22.    Recordkeeping  and  Office  Reception.    (3) 

Training  in  the  maintenance  of  neat  and  accurate  business  records  and  the  specific  responsi- 
bilities of  a  receptionist. 

26.  Orientation  to  Medical  Office  Procedures.    (3) 

Introduction  to  medical  terminology,  case  histories,   records  and  reports,  and  medical  ethics. 

27.  Medical  Field  Experience.    (3) 

Actual  experience  in  offices  of  the  medical  profession. 

30.    Secretarial  Accounting.    (3) 

Fundamental  principles  of  accounting  theory;  summarizing  and  recording  transactions;  analyses 
of  special  journals,   subsidiary  ledgers,  and  treatment  of  financial  statements. 

44.    Personal  Finance.    (3) 

Development  of  a  better  understanding  of  the  value  of  money  and  money  problems.  Emphasis 
on  types  of  investments,  budgets,  insurance,  taxes,  home  buying,  and  the  effect  of  various 
financial  institutions  on  the  consumer. 

55.    Business  Law.    (3) 

Fundamentals  of  law  as  it  relates  to  business.  Emphasis  on  contracts,  agency,  sales,  nego- 
tiable instruments,  partnerships,  corporations,  forms  of  ownership,  property  and  bankruptcy. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIOLOGY 


The  Department  of  Sociology  aims  to  provide  the  student  with  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
social  structure  and  social  behavior  by  studying  the  reciprocal  dependency  of  man  and  society,  to 
free  her  from  the  provincialisms  of  her  own  age  and  culture,  and  to  develop  the  capacity  to  view 
the  changing  social  world  objectively  and  critically— with  sociological  imagination. 

Students  who  intend  to  go  on  to  graduate  study  in  either  sociology  or  social  work  or  who  plan  to 
go  into  teaching  as  a  career  will  find  that  a  sociology  major  provides  an  excellent  background. 
(Students  who  plan  to  go  on  to  graduate  school  should  consult  the  bulletin  of  the  school  of  their 
choice  to  insure  meeting  undergraduate  specifications.) 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS 

Preparation  for  the  Major:  Sociology  1,  2;  Anthropology  2;  one  course  in  either  Economics  or 
Political  Science;   one  Psychology  course  besides  the  required  one;  Mathematics  38  (Statistics). 

The  Major:  At  least  eight  upper  division  courses  including  Sociology  117,  145,  161,  165,  166, 
and  167. 

The  Teaching  Minor:  A  minimum  of  seven  courses  including  Sociology  1,  2,  and  one  course  in 
sociological  theory  or  research  methods. 

Sociology 

1.    Sociological  Perspectives.    (3) 

A  basic  course  presenting  the  vocabulary  of  sociology;  its  basic  concepts;  varied  aspects  of 
social  structure— the  community,   social  stratification,  education;  disjunction  of  structure  in 
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problems  of  overpopulation  and  minorities.    Fulfills  Freshman  Social  Science  Requirement. 
Prerequisite  for  all  other  courses. 

2.    Societal  Disorganization.    (3) 

Conjunction  of  change  of  values;  its  theoretical  aspects;  resultant  lack  of  consensus  in  con- 
temporary society. 

104.    The  Family.    (3) 

The  social  structure  of  the  family  as  it  undergoes  change  of  functions  and  roles;  comparison 
of  family  systems. 

115.    Criminology.    (3) 

Theories  of  the  etiology  of  crime;  attitudes  toward  the  punishment  and  treatment  of  offenders. 

117.    Research  Methods.    (3) 

Study  of  the  techniques  and  methods  used  in  sociological  research  with  a  critical  analysis  of 
research  studies. 

120.    Culture  and  Personality. 

(cf.  Anthropology  120. )  Theories  of  the  relations  of  variations  in  personality  to  culture  and 
group  life  in  primitive  and  modern  societies  and  the  influence  of  social  role  in  behavior. 

125.*    Comparative  Societies.    (3) 

An  examination  of  the  basic  social  structure  of  society;   the  similarities  and  differences  of 
social  systems,   both  primitive  and  modern. 
Prerequisite:    Either  Sociology  1  or  Anthropology  2. 

145.    Sociology  Psychology.    (3) 

(cf.  Psychology  145)  Theories  of  early  social  psychologists;  the  influence  of  social  structure 
on  social  character;  the  socialization  process  informing  the  self  and  the  person;  institutional 
and  cultural  influences  on  role  behavior;  social  control. 

161.    Racial  and  Cultural  Minorities.    (3) 

Meaning  and  significance  of  race;  study  of  prejudice;  evaluation  of  programs  to  reduce  preju- 
dice. Study  of  minority  groups  in  social  structure  with  special  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
Negro  in  American  society. 

165-166.    Development  of  Social  Thought  I,  II.    (3)  (3) 

An  examination  of  selected  types  of  social  thought  from  primitive  speculation  to  early  modern 
scientific  inquiry. 

167.    Contemporary  Sociological  Theory.    (3) 

A  critical  evaluation  of  major  contemporary  sociological  theorists  as  representative  of  various 
schools  of  sociological  inquiry  and  analysis. 

175.*    Urban  Society.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  theories  of  urban  growth,  change  and  renewal;  present  trends  in  urbanization; 
current  migration  and  its  effect  on  social  institutions;  projections  for  the  future. 

190.    Modern  Problems  of  Society.    (3) 

Selection  of  a  social  problem  of  contemporary  interest  for  intensive  study — population,  re- 
ligion,  the  Mexican-American,  etc. 

198.  Readings  in  Sociology.    (1-3) 

Intensive  and  independent  study  in  a  field  of  special  interest  at  the  culmination  of  one's  soci- 
ological work. 
Prerequisite:    approval  of  the  department. 

199.  Special  Studies.    (1-3) 

A  more  advanced  or  specialized  treatment  of  an  area  covered  in  the  regular  course  list. 
Prerequisite:    approval  of  the  department. 


May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 
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Anthropology 

2.    Cultural  Anthropology.    (3) 

A  study  of  the  ways  of  mankind;  the  basic  components  of  social  structure  and  culture;  die 
varied  patterns  whereby  human  needs  are  met  In  bodi  primitive  and  modern  societies;  cultural 
change. 

120.    Culture  and  Personality.    (3) 
(cf.  Sociology  120.) 

125.*    Comparative  Societies.    (3) 
(cf.  Sociology  125.) 

*  May  be  taken  for  graduate  credit. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THEOLOGY 

The  Department  of  Theology  aims,  in  light  of  die  directives  of  Vatican  II,  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  relevancy  of  Theology  on  the  college  level  and  in  contemporary  society.  It  covers 
God's  dialogue  with  man  dirough  die  inspired  work;  man's  encounter  witii  God  who  cares,  es- 
pecially tiirough  die  Word  Incarnate  and  His  Mystical  Body;  and  man's  response  to  God  through 
faidiful  and  loving  service.  It  is  to  effect  "clarity  and  vigor  of  faitii"  (Vat.  II)  and  encourage  the 
fulfillment  of  personal  commitment  to  die  people  of  God. 

The  requirement  for  all  Cadiolic  students  is  Theology  3,    100,    103. 

2.  Sources  of  Christian  Doctrine.    (3) 

Analysis  of  dicology  as  such;  notion  of  die  supernatural:  teaching  audiority  of  the  Church; 
general  introduction  to  Sacred  Scripture  and  selected  questions  of  die  Old  and  New  Testament. 

3.  God's  Dialogue  With  Man.    (3) 

The  relevancy  of  an  integrated  study  of  Theology;  in  light  of  directives  of  Vatican  II,  to  famil- 
iarize die  student  with  die  basic  source  of  all  theological  investigation,  the  inspired  word  of 
God;  to  provide  background  for  further  study  and  deeper  love  of  Scripture. 

4.  God  and  Creation.    (3) 

A  treatment  of  the  basic  teaching  of  die  First  Part  of  die  Summa:  The  Unity  and  Trinity  of  God. 
Creation,   die  Angels,  Divine  Government. 

5AB.    Fundamental  Theology.    (3-3) 

A.  Nature  of  revelation;  criteria  for  revelation.     Examination  of  Christianity  and  odier  major 
religions. 

B.  Foundation  of  die  Church;  its  structure.     Cadiolicism,  Protestantism,   Orthodoxy. 

9.    Contemporary  Moral  Problems. 

100.    Man's  Response  to  God.    (3) 

The  free  man's  moral  responsibility  among  the  people  of  God;  the  compatibility  of  grace  and 
freedom;  theological  approach  to  moral  problems  facing  contemporary  Christians. 

103.  God's  Encounter  with  Man.    (3) 

Who  God  is  and  what  a  providential  God  has  done  for  His  people,  especially  the  Incarnation  and 
Redemption;  man's  encounter  with  God  through  the  liturgy;  die  people  of  God  in  contemporary 
society. 

104.  Selected  Questions  in  Theology.    (3) 

106.    Christian  Worship.    (3) 

Sacrificial  purpose  and  structure  of  the  Mass;  practical  aspects  of  dynamic  sharing  in  die 
Mass;  study  of  the  Liturgical  year. 
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7/107.    Applied  Apologetics.    (3) 

Presentation  and  defense  of  Sacred  Doctrine  in  the  modern  world. 

108.    Mariology.    (3) 

A  study  of  Mary's  privileges  and  prerogatives  and  the  foundation  for  them. 

110.    Catechetical  Methods.    (3) 

113.  .Spiritual  Theology  for  the  Laity.    (3) 

Ascetical  and  mystical  dieology  in  the  pursuit  of  perfection  by  the  modern  laymen. 

114.  Problems  in  Church  History.    (3) 

115.  Studies  of  the  Encyclicals.    (3) 

120-125.    Moral  Theology.    (3) 

Term  courses  in  moral  dieology  with  special  emphasis  on  a  particular  tract. 

120.  Moral  Values  and  Man's  Beatitude. 

121.  Sacraments  in  general. 

122.  The  Commandments. 

123.  Moral  Virtues. 

124.  Grace -Theological  Virtues. 

125.  Marriage  and  die  Christian  Life. 

130-136.    Dogmatic  Theology.    (3) 

Term  courses  in  dogmatic  dieology  with  special  emphasis  on  a  particular  tract. 

130.  The  Unity  and  Trinity  of  God. 

131.  Christology. 

132.  Soteriology. 

133.  Eschatology. 

134.  Sacraments. 

135.  The  Mystical  Body. 

136.  Eucharist  and  the  Mass. 

140.  Selected  Biblical  Questions  of  Old  Testament.    (3) 

140A.     General  Introduction. 

140B.     Historical  Books. 

140C.     Prophetical  Books. 

140D.     Sapiential  Books. 

140E.     Selected  questions  or  problems. 

141.  Selected  Biblical  Questions  of  New  Testament.    (3) 

141A.  General  Introduction. 

141B.  Gospels:    synoptic  and/or  Joannine. 

141C.  Acts. 

141D.  Epistles  of  St.  Paul 

141E.  Catholic  Epistles,  and/or  Apocalypse. 

141F.  Selected  questions  or  problems. 

42/142.    Theological  Dimensions  of  the  Liturgy.    (3) 

The  theological  background  of  the  Christian  way  of  life;  Christ-centered  notion  of  sacramental 
doctrine  and  its  liturgical  applications  in  Christian  living. 

143.  Patristic  Studies.    (3) 

144.  Selected  Canonical  Questions.    (3) 

A.  Canon  Law  for  Religious. 

B.  Matrimonial  Law. 

145.  Comparative  Religions.    (3) 

An  analysis  of  the  origin,  teachings  and  practices  of  modern  sects  and  dieir  relationship  to  the 
Church. 
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INTERDEPARTMENTAL  COURSES 


Humanities 


1.    College:    An  Integrative  Approach.     (3) 

An  introduction  to  techniques  of  learning  on  the  college  level.  Development  of  critical  thinking 
and  expression,  evaluation  of  student  expectation  and  responsibility,  improved  methods  of 
reading  and  study. 

5.    Aesthetics  of  Dance.    (2) 

Study  of  the  technical  aspects  of  moving,  creation  of  dances  (choreography),  philosophy  and 
history  of  the  dance,  and  critical  appraisal  and  evaluation  of  professional  dance  performers. 

6ABCDEF.    Dance  Workshop.    (1) 

Application  of  techniques  of  dance,  with  the  opportunity  for  original  performance. 

10.    Great  Moments  in  the  Western  Tradition.    (6) 

An  historical  approach  to  the  better  understanding  of  our  Western  cultural  tradition  through  the 
study  of  masterpieces  in  the  arts  —  art,  literature,  and  music — from  classic  Greece  to  1800. 
Units  distributed  as  follows: 

10A.    Art  Masterpieces:    Classic  to  die  Baroque.     (2) 

10B.     World  Literature:    Classical  Masterpieces  to  Eighteenth  Century.     (2) 

IOC.    Masterpieces  of  Music:    Early  Christian  to  1800.    (2) 

15.    Revolution  and  Tradition.    (6) 

The  study  of  Western  cultural  tradition  from   1800  to  the  present.    Hum.  10  is  recommended 
complement  to  the  course,   but  is  not  a  prerequisite. 
Units  distributed  as  follows: 

15A.    Art  Periods  and  Personalities:    Romanticism  to  the  Present.    (2) 

15B.     World  Literature:    Romanticism  to  the  Present.     (2) 

15C.    Masterpieces  of  Music:    1800  to  the  Present.    (2) 

20.  New  York  Seminar.    ( 1) 

College-sponsored  seminar  trip  providing  structured  experience  of  American  cultural  and 
historical  centers,   such  as  New  York  City,  Boston,  and  Washington,   D.  C. 

21.  Mexico  City  Seminar.    (1) 

College- sponsored  seminar  trip  providing  guided  experience  of  such  Mexican  cultural  and 
historical  centers  as  Mexico  City,  Cuernavaca,   and  Guadelajara. 

22.  European  Seminar.    (3-6) 

College-sponsored  seminar  trip  providing  structured  experience  of  European  cultural  and 
historical  centers. 
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BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 
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Sister  Josephine  Feeley 

Sister  Mary  Brigid  Fitzpatrick 

Mr.   William  F.  Maloney 

Sister  Cecilia  Louise  Moore 

Sister  Patricia  Clare  Mullin 

Sister  Francis  Mary  Rochefort 


REGENTS  COUNCIL 

Mr.  William  G.   Simon,   Chairman 

Mr.   Richard  T.  Aldworth 

Mr.   Charles  Bannan 

Mrs.   Richard  Bland 
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Mr.  Henry  I.   Dockweiler 

Mrs.   Daniel  Finnegan 
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Mr.   Frank  Kanne,  Jr. 
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Dr.   Frank  R.  Moothart 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Mullin,  Jr. 

Mr.   William  L.  O'Meara 

George  Piness,   M.  D. 

Mr.  George  Ponty 
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Dr.    Foster  H.   Sherwood 

Mrs.   Harry  J.  Van  de  Kamp 

Mr.  C.  H.  Ver  Halen,  Jr. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  OFFICERS 


Sister  Cecilia  Louise  Moore,  Ph.  D. 
Sister  Leo  Francis  O'Callaghan,   M.A, 
Sister  St.  Gerard  Mitchell,  Ph.D. 
Sister  Anita  Joseph  Aragon,  B.  A. 
Sister  Francis  Mary  Rochefort,  B.A. 
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Academic  Dean 

Dean  of  Students 

Registrar 

Treasurer 


ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 


Reverend  James  O'Reilly,   Ph.  D. 
Sister  Regina  Clare  Salazar,  Ph.  D.   (Cand. ) 
Sister  Patricia  Clare  Mullin,   M.A. 
Sister  Joseph  Adele  Edwards,   B.A. 
Sister  Mary  Eleanor  Klotz,   B.  A. 


Chaplain 

Graduate  Division  Coordinator 

Associate  in  Arts  Coordinator 

Admissions 

Assistant  Treasurer 
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Sister  Rosanne  Bromham,   B.  A. 

Sister  Margaret  Marie  O'Rourke,   Ed.  D.  (Cand 

Mrs.   Helen  Lamont,   M.A. 
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Sister  Georgine  Marie  Porter,  M.A. 

Sister  Rose  de  Lima  Lynch,  Ph.  D. 

Sister  Catiierine  Therese  Knoop,   Ph.  D. 

Sister  Mary  Anne  Banner,   B.   A. 


Administrative  Services  Coordinator 

at  Doheny  Campus 

. )  Residence  Director 

Special  Student  Services 

Press  Relations 

Assistant  in  Development 

Alumnae  Relations 

Institutional  Research 

Personnel  and  Purchasing 


DEPARTMENTAL  CHAIRMEN 


JackM.  Hooper,  M.A. 

Sister  Cecile  Annette  Bower,   M.A. 

F.   Roman  Young,   Ph.D. 

Sister  M.   Laurentia  Digges,  Ph.D. 

Sister  Rose  Catherine  Clifford,   Ph.  D. 

Sister  Paulanne  Munch,  M.A. 
Sister  Luis  Mary  Bernstein,  M.A. 
Sister  Miriam  Joseph  Larkin,   M.  M. 
Sister  M.   Rebecca  Doan,   Ed.  D. 
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Sister  Catherine  Anita  Fitzgerald,  M.A.   in  L.  S. 
Mary  Sedgwick,  M.A.    in  L.  S. 
Susanna  Chi,   M.S.   in  L.  S. 
Herbert  Wang,   M.  S.   in  L.  S. 


Librarian 

Catalog  Librarian 

Catalog  Librarian 

Librarian  at  Doheny  Campus 


HEALTH  STAFF 


Sister  Genevieve  Marie  Gaughan,   M. 

Britt  Dal  by,  M.  D. 

J.   Reynolds  O'Donnell,   M.  D. 


Health  Services  Director 
Medical  Consultant 
Medical  Consultant 
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KITTY  ANDREANI  Associate  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages 

Ph.  D.  ,   University  of  Venice 

SISTER  MARY  FREDERICK  ARNOLD  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.  A.,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  Ph.  D.  ,   Loyola  University,   Chicago 

SISTER  DONALD  ANNE  BEAVER  Lecturer  in  Physics 

B.A.,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  graduate  study,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles 

t DAPHNE  NICHOLSON  BENNETT  Associate  Professor  of  English  and  Speech 

B.A.,  M.A.  (reg. )  Diploma  in  Dramatic  Art,  University  of  London;  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
University  of  Southern  California;  post-doctoral  study,  University  of  Oxford,  Shake- 
speare   Institute,   University  of  Birmingham 

#SISTER  CECILE  THERESE  BERESFORD  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.  A.  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.S.  ,   University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 

SISTER  LUIS  MARY  BERNSTEIN  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.  A.  ,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.A.  ,  University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 

*MARY  ANN  BONINO  Lecturer  in  Music 

B.A.,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.A.,  University  of  Southern  California;  graduate 
study,   University  of  Southern  California 

SISTER  MARGARET  CLARE  BORCHARD  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.  A.  ,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.  Ed. ,   University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 

SISTER  CECILE  ANNETTE  BOWER  Instructor  in  Biology 

B.S.,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.A.,  Creighton  University;  graduate  study,  San 
Francisco  State  College 

SISTER  ROSE  MARGARET  BRAIDEN  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.  A.,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.F.A.,  California  College  of  Arts  and  Crafts, 
Oakland 

HALLIE  F.  BUNDY  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.  A.  ,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.S.  ,  Ph.D.  ,   University  of  Southern  California 

LYNN    E.BUNGAY  Assistant  Professor  of  Art 

B.  A.  ,   University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana;  M.A.  ,   Florida  State  University 

SISTER  MARY  HUGH  BURNS  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.  A.  ,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  graduate  study,  California  State  College,  Long  Beach 

SISTER  ROSE  GERTRUDE  CALLOWAY  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.  A.  ,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;   M.A.  ,  Ph.D.  ,  Catholic  University  of  America 

SISTER  MAGDALEN  COUGHLIN  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.  A.,  College  of  St.  Catherine;  M.  A.  ,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  graduate  work, 
University  of  Southern  California 


+  on  Sabbatical  leave,   Spring  Term,    1968 

#  on  exchange,    1967-68 

*  Absent  on  leave,    1967-68 
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SISTER  ROSE  CATHERINE  CLIFFORD  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;   M.A.,   Ph.D.   (Cand.),    University    of    California, 
Los  Angeles 

MANUEL  COMPINSKY  Lecturer  in  Music 

THE  REVEREND  PETER  C.  CURRAN,   O.  P.  Lecturer  in  Theology 

S.  T.  Lr.  ,   S.  T.   Lie,   Ph.D.,   Angelicum  Rome 

MAXINE  DAVIS,   R.N.  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.A.  ,   University  of  Washington;  M.S.  ,   University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 

JAMES  DELAHANTY  Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.  A.  ,  M.  A.  Rutgers  University;  Ph.  D.  (Cand.),   University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

SISTER  M.   LAURENTIA  DIGGES  Professor  of  English 

B.A.  ,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.  A.  ,  Ph.  D.  ,   Catholic  University  of  America 

SISTER  M.   REBECCA  DOAN,   R.N.  Associate  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.S.,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.S.,  Catholic  University    of  America;   Ed.  D,    Uni- 
versity of  California,   Los  Angeles 

•MATT  DORAN  Associate  Professor  of  Music 

B.A.,   B.  M.  ,  M.  Mus.  ,   D.  M.A.,   University  of  Southern  California 

RALPH  DUNHAM  Instructor  in  Art 

B.A.  ,   University  of  Washington;  M.  F.  A.  ,   Claremont  Graduate  School 

SISTER  MARIA  TERESITA  ESPINOZA  Lecturer  in  Music 

B.M.,   Mount  St.   Mary's  College;  M.M.,   D.  M.A.    (Cand.),    University  of  Sou  die  rn 
California 

SISTER  M.  RALPH  FAHEY,   S.N.D.  Lecturer  in  Education 

B.A.  ,   M.  A.  ,   University  of  Notre  Dame;  Ph.  D.  ,   Fordham  University 

JOYCE  FALK  Lecturer  in  History 

B.A.  ,  University  of  New  Mexico;  Ph.  D.  (Cand.),  University  of  Southern  California 

JEAN  FELTON,   M.D.  Lecturer  in  Nursing 

B.A.  ,   M.  D.  ,   Stanford  University 

FREDERICK  FERRASCI  Instructor  in  Mathematics 

B.A.  ,  San  Jose  State  College;  M.A.  ,  University  of  California,   Los  Angeles;  graduate 
study,   U.  C.  L.  A.  ,   U.  C.  ,   Irvine 

PATRICIA  FINE  Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.A.  ,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.A.  ,   California  State  College,    Los  Angeles 

SISTER  MARY  IRENE  FLANAGAN  Instructor  in  Home  Economics 

B.A.  ,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.A.  ,  San  Jose  State  College 

PIERRE  N.   FORTIS  Assistant  Professor  of  French 

B.A.,   M.  A.  ,   University  of  California,   Los  Angeles;  Ph.D.  (Cand.),    University  of 
California,    Los  Angeles;  European  studies,   University  of  Bordeaux,    France 

SISTER  ALINE  MARIE  GERBER  Assistant  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

B.A.  ,   University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  M.A.  ,  University  of  California,  Berke- 
ley; Ph.D.  ,   University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 
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JOSE  GUTIERREZ  Visiting  Professor  of  Education 

Ph.  D.  ,   University  of  Havanna;  graduate  study,   Columbia  University 

SISTER  ROSE  CECILIA  HARRINGTON  Assistant  Professor  of  Theology 

B.A.,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.A.  ,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  graduate  study, 
Regina  Mundi,   Rome 

THE  REVEREND  THOMAS  J.  HAYES,   O.P.  Instructor  in  Theology 

B.  A.,   S.T.  Lr.  ,   St.   Albert's  College,   Oakland 

RUTH  HOFFMAN,   Ph.D.  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.  A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,   University  of  Nebraska 

JACK  HOOPER  Associate  Professor  of  Art 

B.A.,   College  of  the  Americas,   Mexico  City;  M.A.,   University  of  California,   Los 
Angeles;  graduate  study,  Academie  Julian,  Academie  Le  Grande,   Chaumier,   Paris 

RICHARD  HOVANNISIAN  Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  M.A.,   University  of  California,    Berkeley;   Ph.D.,  University  of    California, 
Los  Angeles 

SISTER  JOHN  BERNARD  HURLEY,   R.  N.  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.  S.  ,   M.S.,   University  of  California,    Los  Angeles 

MITSURU  KATAOKA  Lecturer  in  Art 

B.  A.  ,  M.  A.  ,  University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 

THE  REVEREND  PATRICK  J.  KELLY,   O.  P.  Professor  of  Theology 

S.  R.Lr.  ,   S.  T.  M.  ,   S.  T.  D.  ,  Angelicum,   Rome 

SISTER  CATHERINE  THERESE  KNOOP  Associate  Professor  of  Economics 

B.  A.,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.A.,   Saint  Louis  University;  Ph.  D.  ,   University 
of  California,  Berkeley 

PAULINE  KOMMENICH,   R.N.  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.  ,  Stanford  University;  M.N.  ,  University  of  Washington,   Seattle 

FRANCES  KUNKEL  Instructor  in  English 

B.A.,   California  State  College;  M.  A.  ,   Ph.D.   (Cand. ),   University  of  California,    Los 
Angeles 

SISTER  MIRIAM  JOSEPH  LARKIN  Instructor  in  Music 

B.M.  ,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.M.  ,   University  of  Southern  California 

SISTER  MIRIAM  THERESE  LARKIN  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.  A.  ,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  Ph.D.  ,   University  of  Notre  Dame;   graduate  study, 
Regina  Mundi,    Rome 

SISTER  M.  GERALD  LEAHY  Professor  of  Biology 

B.A.,    University  of  Southern  California;  M.S.,    Catholic    University  of   America; 
Ph.  D.  ,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  post-doctoral  study,  Harvard  University 

SISTER  ROSE  DE  LIMA  LYNCH  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,    M.A.,    University  of  Southern  California;  Ph.D.,    University  of    California, 
Berkeley;  graduate  study,   Regina  Mundi,   Rome 

THOMAS  A.  McDONALD  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

B.  S.  ,   Loyola  University,   Los  Angeles;   M.S.,  California  State  College,  Los  Angeles 
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SISTER  M.  GERMAINE  McNEILL  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

B.A.,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;   M.A.,    University  of  Southern  California;  Ph.  D.  , 
Catholic  University  of  America 

SISTER  ELIZABETH  ANNE  MARTIN  Instructor  in  Secretarial  Science 

B.A.,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  graduate  study,   California  State  College,   Fresno 

SISTER  M.  STEPHEN  MAULSBY,  R.N.  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing  and  Education 
B.  A.,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.S.,  Ed.D.  (Cand.),  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles 

PETER  MAYS  Lecturer  in  Art 

B.  A.  ,  M.  A.  ,   University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 

ADAM  MEKLER  Lecturer  in  Music 

#SISTER  ELOISE  THERESE  MESCALL  Professor  of  Romance  Languages 

B.  A.  ,  M.  A.  ,  Ph.  D.  ,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles;  graduate  study,  Sorbonne 

ELAINE  K.  MILLER  Lecturer  in  Spanish 

B.A.,  Millikin  University;   M.A.,  Indiana  University;   Ph.D.  (Cand.),   University  of 
California,   Los  Angeles 

SISTER  ST.  GERARD  MITCHELL  Assistant  Professor  of  Classical  Languages 

B.  A.  ,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  Ph.  D.  ,   University  of  Southern  California 

MARY  MOST  Lecturer  in  English 

M.  A.  ,   University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 

SISTER  PATRICIA  CLARE  MULLIN  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.  A.,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.A.   University  of  Southern  California;  graduate 
study,   Oxford;  European  travel 

SISTER  JOHN  MARGARET  MUNICK  Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.  A.  ,   De  Paul  University;  M.A.  ,   University  of  Soudiern  California 

SISTER  PAULANNE  MUNCH  Assistant  Professor  of  Home  Economics 

B.  A.,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.S.,   St.    Louis  University;  Internship,   St.   Louis 
University  Hospitals 

LORAINE  M.  NAGY,   R.N.  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.  S.  ,    California  State  College,   Long  Beach;   M.S.,    University  of  California,     Los 
Angeles 

DIANE  NELSON  Instructor  in  Englis' 

B.  A.  ,  Mount  St.   Mary's  College;  Credential,   California  State  College,    Long  Beach 

MARION  NOLTEN,   R.N.  Assistant  Professor  of  Nurs 

B.  S.  ,   M.S.  ,   University  of  California,    Los  Angeles 

+  RONALD  J.  OARD  Professor  of  T 

B.  A.  ,  Regis  College,  Denver;  M.  A.  ,   Creighton  University,   Omaha;  Ph.  D.  , 
University 


#on  exchange,    1967-68 
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KATHERINE  OLIVIER  Lecturer  in  Economics 

B.A.  ,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  graduate  study,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 

THE  REVEREND  JAMES  O'REILLY  Professor  of  Matiiematics  and  Physics 

S.  T.  B.  ,   St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth;  Ph.  D.  ,   California  Institute  of  Technology 

RAYMOND  F.  ORLOSKI  Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry 

B.  S.  ,   Loyola  University,   Chicago;  Ph.  D. ,   University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 

SISTER  MARGARET  MARIE  O'ROURKE  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.S.  ,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  Ed.  D.  ,  (Cand.),  University  of  California,  Berkeley 

ROBERT  O'ROURKE  Instructor  in  Business  and  Economics 

B.A.,   College  of  St.    Thomas,    Minnesota;  M.A.   (Cand.),   College  of    St.     Thomas, 
Minnesota 

DONALD  PEHLKE  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

B.S.  ,   Oregon  State  College;  M.A.  ,   University  of  California,   Berkeley;  Ph.  D.  ,  Uni- 
versity of  Utah 

SISTER  ANNE  LOUISE  PERRET  Lecturer  in  Education 

B.A.,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  Ed.  D.  ,   University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 

SISTER  ELEANORE  FRANCIS  POWERS,   R.N.  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.  S.  ,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.  S.  ,  University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 

ROBERT  G.  PRINCE  Instructor  in  Philosophy 

B.  B.A.  ,  University  of  Michigan;  M.  A.  ,  University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 

SISTER  ALOYSIUS  GONZAGA  PURICELLI  Instructor  in  Spanish 

B.  A.,   Fontbonne  College;  M.A.  ,  Middlebury  College,   Vermont 

SISTER  MARIE  FREDERICK  RE  A,   R.N.  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.  ,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.  S.  ,  University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 

JAMES  ROBINSON  Lecturer  in  Psychology 

B.A.  ,   Swarthmore  College;  Ph.  D.  (Cand. ),   University  of  Southern  California 

JUANA  ROLDAN  Instructor  in  Spanish 

Licenciatura,   Zaragoza  University;   A.M.,    Ph.D.  (Cand.),    University  of    Southern 
California 

SISTER  MARY  CALLISTA  ROY,   R.N.  Instructor  in  Nursing 

B.S.,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.S.  ,   University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 

JAMES  R.  SHAW  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.  ,   Providence  College,   Rhode  Island;  M.A.  ,   Ohio  University 

SISTER  MARILYN  THERESE  RUDY  Instructor  in  History  and  Political  Science 

B.A.,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.A.,   University  of  Notre  Dame 

PAUL  SALAMUNOVICH  Lecturer  in  Music 

B.M.  ,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College 

SISTER  REGINA  CLARE  SALAZAR  Instructor  in  Education 

B.A.  ,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.S.  ,  Ph.D.  ,  (Cand.),  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia 
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JACQUELINE  SAVAGE  Instructor  in  French 

B.A.,   Oberlin  College;  M.  A.  ,   University  of  Iowa 

SISTER  DOLORES  CECILE  SCHEMBRI  Assistant  Professor  of  Music 

B.M.  ,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.M.  ,   University  of  Southern  California 

DORIS  SCHIFFILEA  Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.  A.  ,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.S.  ,   University  of  Southern  California 

SISTER  MARY  PATRICIA  SEXTON  Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.  A.,    Mount  St.    Mary's  College;   M.A.,    University  of  California,      Los    Angeles; 
graduate  study,   Stanford  University 

SISTER  ST.  GOERGE  SKURLA  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.A.,    University  of  Sou  die  rn  California;     Ph.D. 
(Cand. ),   University  of  California,   Los  Angeles 

SISTER  PAUL  DAMIAN  SNOW  Lecturer  in  Biology 

B.  A.,    Mount  St.    Mary's    College;   graduate  study,    California  State  College,    Long 
Beach 

JOSEPH  STODDER  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.  A.  ,   Spring  Hill  College,   Alabama;  M.A.  ,    Loyola  University,  Los  Angeles;  Ph.D.  , 
University  of  Southern  California 

JOHN  O.  VALENCIA  Assistant  Professor  of  Spanish 

B.  A.  ,  Tennessee  Temple  College;  M.  A.  ,  University  of  Tennessee;  Ph.  D.  ,  University 
of  Sou  die  rn  California 

EMMETT  VELTEN  Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.  A.  ,   University  of  Chicago;  Ph.  D.  ,   University  of  Southern  California 

VALERIE  VOORHIES  Instructor  of  Philosophy 

B.  A.  ,   College  of  die  Holy  Names;  M.  A.  ,    The  Cadiolic  University  of  America 

♦SISTER  ANN  ROBERT  WHITTACKER  Instructor  in  Chemistry 

B.A.,   Mount  St.  Mary's  College;  M.A.,   Creighton  University;  graduate  study,   Uni- 
versity of  California,   Los  Angeles 

BETTY  WILLIAMS,   R.N.  Assistant  Professor  of  Nursing 

B.  S.  ,  Howard  University;  M.  N.  ,    Western  Reserve  University 

*SISTER  MARY  WILLIAMS  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.  A.  ,   College  of  St.   Cadierine;  M.A.  ,   Stanford  University 

THE  REVEREND  JOSEPH  WYSS,   O.P.  Lecturer  in  Theology 

S.  T.  Lr.  ,   Dominican  House  of  Studies,  River  Forest,    Illinois;   Ph.D.,  University  of 
Fribourg,   Switzerland 

THOMAS  YACOVONE  Lecturer  in  Sociology 

B.  A.  ,   M.  A.  ,   University  of  California,    Los  Angeles 

F.  ROMAN  YOUNG  Professor  of  Education 

B.  A.,   St.  John's  University,    Toledo;   B.S.Ed.,    Toledo  Teacher's  College;     A.M., 
Ph.  D.  ,  University  of  Michigan 


*  Absent  on  leave,    1967-68 
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MARY  ANNE  ZENTNER  Lecturer  in  Home  Economics 

B.  S.  ,   M.S.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 

MARIE  ZEUTHEN  Assistant  Professor  of  Biology 

B.  S.  ,    Mount  St.   Mary's    College;    M.S.,     University    of    California,     Los  Angeles; 
European  travel  and  study 

APPLIED  MUSIC  FACULTY 

Piano — Mary  Ann  Bonino,  Sarah  Compinsky,  Charles  Fierro,  Goldie  Rogers,  Carole 
Rosenberger,  Sister  Dolores  Cecile,  Sister  Miriam  Joseph,  Sister  Maria  Tere- 
sita,   Delores  Stevens,  Aube  Tzerko,   Earl  Voorhies 

Organ  — Rudolph  Inselmann,   Larry  Robison 

Voice  —  William  Eddy,  John  Lombardi,   Helena  Sundgren,  Sybil  Wilkie 

Voice  Coaching— William  Eddy 

Harp — Maryjane  Barton 

Violin— Bonita  Clouse,  Manuel  Compinsky,  Sybil  Maxwell 

Viola— Manuel  Compinsky,   Albert  Falkove 

Cello— Joseph  Di  Tullio,  Peter  Snyder 

Bass  — Milton  Kestenbaum 

Flute — Dr.  Matt  Doran,   George  Drexler 

Oboe — William  Criss,  Salvatore  Spano 

Clarinet — Kalman  Bloch,  Ben  Kanter 

Bassoon — Simon  Kovar,   Ray  Nowlin 

French  Horn  — Sinclair  Lott 

Trumpet — John  Clyman 

Trombone  — Niles  Anderson,  Byron  Peebles 

Percussion— Mark  Stevens 


THE   ALUMNAE   ASSOCIATION 


Mrs.   Richard  Horst,   Executive  Secretary 

The  Alumnae  Association  aims  to  further  the  purposes  and  interests  of  die  College 
and  to  strengthen  die  bonds  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  College  and  to  graduates  of 
Mount  St.  Mary's  College. 

The  Alumnae  Association  is  a  member  of  the  American  Alumni  Council.  Its  mem- 
bers qualify  for  membership  in  die  American  Association  of  University  Women,  the 
International  Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae,  die  Kappa  Gamma  Pi,  die  honor  society 
for  die  graduates  of  Catholic  Women's  Colleges,  and  Delta  Epsilon  Sigma,  honor  society 
for  graduates  of  Cadiolic  Universities  and  Colleges. 
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By  virtue  of  its  charter  granted  by  the  State  of  California,  Mount  St.  Mary's  College 
is  empowered  to  confer  such  honors,  degrees,  and  diplomas  in  the  arts  and  sciences, 
as  are  usually  conferred  in  colleges  in  the  United  States  of  America. 


The  college  is  accredited  by  the 

Western  College  Association 
California  State  Board  of  Education 
California  State  Board  of  Nurse  Examiners 
National  League  for  Nursing 

The  college  is  empowered  by  the 

California  State  Board  of  Education  to  recommend  candidates 
for  California  standard  teaching  credentials 

The  college  is  approved  by  the 

Federal  Government  for  the  education  of  foreign  students 
Veterans  Administration  for  training  for  veterans 

The  college  is  affiliated  with  the 

Catholic  University  of  America 

The  college  is  a  member  of  the 

American  Association  of  Colleges  for  Teacher  Education 

American  Association  of  University  Women 

American  Council  on  Education 

American  Library  Association 

Association  of  American  Colleges 

Association  of  Independent  California  Colleges  and  Universities 

Catholic  Library  Association 

College  Entrance  Examination  Board 

Independent  Colleges  of  California,   Incorporated 

National  Association  of  Schools  of  Music 

National  Catholic  Education  Association 

National  Commission  on  Accrediting 

Western  Association  of  Graduate  Schools 
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